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SALES CONGRESS FOR EVERYDAY AGENT 


Big Registration at New York Life Underwriters’ Annual Event-- 
Franklin W. Ganse on Inheritance Taxes 


EDICATED to “The Every-Day Producer 
and The [very-Day Policy,” the fifth sales 
congress of the Life Underwriters Associa- 

‘ tion of New York was held at the Hotel 

Astor in that city on Tuesday of this week. 

A most impressive feature of the opening 

session was the invocation offered by Rob. 

L. Jones, treasurer of the National Associa- 

tion, in the absence of the Rev. Edward Kunkle, D. D., who 

was to have performed this rite. Harry E. Morrow, president 
of the New York association, brought the meeting to order and, 
after a brief opening talk in which he outlined the purpose of 
the congress, introduced John W. Clegg, president of the 

National Association of Life Underwriters. 

When President Clegg began to speak, about three h-indred 
delegates faced him, but, throughout his talk, the room gradu- 
ally filled until nearly 900 men and women were present. “Ours 
is no business for the man who imitates someone else,” stated 
the speaker, “it is a job for men, real men and women.” Having 
mentioned the other sex, President Clegg paid high tribute to 
the refining influence of women life insurance agents and indi- 
cated that more and more women, many of them college 







graduates, were turning to the profession of life insurance 
salesmanship as a means of livelihood. 

Dealing with the scope of life insurance selling as an occupa- 
tion, President Clegg mentioned service to policyholders and 
urged his hearers to pay more attention to old policyholders as 
a source of new business. Making a semi-humorous reference 
to salesmen who carry brief cases, old application blanks, large, 
bulging wallets, ete., as equipment, President Clegg said: “I 





have discovered that the more we carry in our hands and in 
our pockets, the less we carry in our heads. Ours is a job 
for brains, a head job. If you do not develop your brain, how 
can you expect to succeed in life insurance?” Take a big view 
of life insurance, think of the broad influence it exerts, and, 
when you are talking with men of larger affairs, meet them on 
their own ground, were the suggestions the speaker made. The 
power of local underwriters’ associations, linked with the Na- 
tional Association, was instanced by President Clegg as the 
real factor behind the growth of specialization in life insurance 
selling. The insurance agent’s job is, in great measure, a philan- 
thropic work, said the speaker, and he urged every life insur- 
ance man to have a conception of religious belief and live up 
to it. In conclusion, he pleaded for active support of association 
principles and the co-operation of all for the betterment of life 
insurance service. 

“What the Every-Day Agent Should Know About Taxes in 
Selling Life Insurance,” was the topic chosen by the next 
speaker, Franklin W. Ganse, of the Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company, Boston. Mr. Ganse opened by refusing to 
talk about income taxes, saying that this week “the government 
is giving us a liberal education in income taxation and I wil 
not waste your time by adding to the torture.” The average life 
insurance agent should have a working knowledge of the broad 
principles of inheritance taxes, should know where to get infor- 
mation pertinent to any case, and should acquire an understand- 
ing of how such taxation affects the needs of the insured. 
Agents should make use of a good inheritance tax service and 
familiarize themselves with it, stated Mr. Ganse, and con- 
tinued: “I would like to see the time come when an inheritance 
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tax table would be made available by local life underwriters’ 
associations for the use of members.’’ The average agent, when 
he suddenly comes in contact with a prospect for life insur- 
ance to cover a large inheritance tax, must know where to go for 
specialized help, and must know where to secure a proper 
analysis of estates. The difference between estates is the differ- 
ence between the temporary estate and the permanent estate. 
One will be spent within a single generation, and the other will 
be large enough to remain intact. Loss of earning power, 
accumulation of debts, and levied taxes constitute what Mr. 
Ganse characterized as “death The man worth 
$5000 or less, unless he leaves life insurance, leaves nothing, 
because of the operation of “death discounts,” stated Mr. 
Ganse; and the luckiest men, judged by aggregate death dis- 
counts, are those who are worth between $150,000 and $450,000. 
The permanent estate is hard hit by death discounts, and the 
temporary estate is practically wiped out by the enumerated 
causes. Referring to the Frick case, Mr. Ganse said that this 
was set for April 13, on the Supreme Court docket, and that 
the result of the decision was of tremendous importance to life 
insurance men, since it affected taxation on life insurance pay- 
able to a named beneficiary. 


discounts.” 


LirE INSURANCE TRUSTS 

The agent who is soliciting life insurance trusts should 
identify himself with a good trust company and train with it, 
depending upon the trust officers for such legal advice as may 
be needed in the case of revocable or irrevocable trusts. Tax 
dodging and tax evading were explained by Mr. Ganse, 
argued that the former was a proper course to follow, but that 
the latter was in conflict with standing laws. Making insurance 
payable to a named beneficiary is dodging a tax, and is not 
only legal but much more desirable than making it payable to 
an estate. Life insurance men can do nothing better than to 
sell the “estate idea” was the concluding thought presented. 

At the end of Mr. Ganse’s talk, President Morrow voiced 
the appreciation of every member present when he stated that 
if there was any man who, after hearing Mr. Ganse, felt that 
he had not already received his money’s worth, he could “go 
out and get his $1 back.” Announcements regarding the ban- 
quet speakers were made by President Morrow, and some disap- 
pointment was evident when he said that Will Rogers, noted 
comedian, would not be able to attend. After a brief interlude, 
during which a representative of the life insurance course of 
the New York University made an appeal for enrollment in 
that school, the program was continued by the introduction of 
James M. Stokes, Jr., of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Stokes wasted no time. 
summary of what the life insurance man should know, not 
what many teachers think he should know. “Pick your pros- 
pects,” said Mr. Stokes, ‘Choose any plan of selling you please, 
but know that plan and know how to present it.” Analyze 
your man, analyze yourself, analyze your policy, analyze the 


who 


He plunged at once into a 


needs of your man, and then sell him; that was the message 
Mr. Stokes conveyed to his hearers. Men generally are inter- 
ested in any plan for conserving funds, building an estate and 
providing for old age, regardless of what that plan is called, 
stated Mr. Stokes, and if the agent knows his job nothing can 


—_—=_ 


keep him from success. “Steal every good idea you can get 


your hands on, take the best of everything, and then make| 


the most of it,” was his advice. 

One of the most interesting addresses of the Morning wa 
that made by Griffin M. Lovelace, director of the life Insurance 
school of New York University, whose discussion concludes 
the pre-luncheon session. Business life insurance for the average 
business man was the topic chosen by Dr. Lovelace, wh 
instanced a concrete example at the outset and explained thy 
operation of partnership insurance; how it may be sold, hoy 
to make the approach, how to present the plan, what the Sys 
tem accomplishes and what benefits each of the partners may 
expect from the policies. 

From a life insurance standpoint there are three things tha 
can happen to a partner, said Mr. Lovelace; he may die, le 
may be incapacitated for life, and he may wish to retire x 
some future date. If any of these things happen, the other 
partner may buy him out, take his family into the business o; 
liquidate and divide the assets. Partnership life insurance pro. 
vides the funds to care for all such contingencies and plans 
and is the real answer to business problems of this kind, It js 
a form of joint insurance which is distinct and separate in it 
operation, and which will bring to completion the foresighted 
ideas of shrewd business men. The need for life insurance to 
cover business other than partnerships was also outlined by Dr, 
Lovelace, who, in his closing remarks, said: “There is a great 
opportunity to provide life insurance for contractors who, a 
death, leave work to be finished for which funds for comple 
tion must be forthcoming.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

The afternoon session of the congress convened with |. 
Elliott Hall presiding, and was first featured by a series oi 
short talks on life insurance selling methods. The endless 
chain system was most heavily stressed and Miss Marion B. 
Sanders, of the Travelers; Charles C. Pritchard, of the Aetna 
Life; and H. Arthur Schmidt, of the New England Mutual 
recounted their experiences while developing this plan for get 
ting prospects. Life insurance, as a definite saving, was ex 
plained by Arthur J. Miller, of the Provident Mutual Life 
who pointed out the value of this line of argument as a factor 
in closing applications. 

Mr. Schmidt, in dilating upon the value of the endless chait 
method, gave a thorough exposition of the merit of following 
a tried plan. “Know yourself,” said Mr. Schmidt; “The ambi 
tious man can always profit by his own mistakes. Make ité 
point to keep in the closest possible touch with old prospects: 
they are your best source of new applications. * * Getal 
the details of a man’s needs and make an intelligent diagnost 
of them, * * * * Sixty-five per cent of the men I did business 
with last year were old policyholders.” 

E. J. Sisley, general agent of the Travelers, and Raymon 
C. Gregory, of the Hart & Eubank Agency of the Aetna Lit 
in New York, made a plea for support of Drs. Lovelace ani 
Rockwell in their endeavor to raise the standards of the ite 
insurance salesman. Following this, Lawrence Priddy Jaunchet 
a drive to sell remaining copies of the Proceedings of the 
National Association at Los Angeles. 

(Continucd on page 11) 
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SUPERINTENDENT BEHA’S 
SUGGESTION 

OLLOWING the publication of the 

suggestion of Superintendent of In- 
surance James A. Beha, of New York. 
that the Superintendent should be author- 
ized or empowered to make certain selec- 
tions of directors from among the citizens 
of New York State, to form a part of 
the administration ticket at elections of 
directors of mutual life insurance com- 
panies, THE SPECTATOR made inquiries 
among mutual life company officials as 
to their sentiments upon this subject. 
While company officers as a rule declined 
to talk for publication, the general feel- 
ing among them, as gauged by THE 
SPECTATOR, is in opposition to Mr. Beha’s 
suggestion. The policyholders of mutual 
life insurance companies already have it 
in their power to elect directors of their 
own choosing, although as a matter of 
fact relatively few of them take an active 
interest in elections or attend them in 
person, the elections being mainly ac- 
complished through proxies. Even if the 
companies were all particular to send out 
individual notices of coming annual meet- 
ings to policyholders, it is doubtful if 
this situation would be materially altered, 
unless some particular movement, perhaps 
for a change of administration, was under 
way, 

As was to be expected when any mat- 
ter implying possible criticism of life in- 
surance companies is brought up, Samuel 
Untermeyer promptly voiced his opinion. 


He has injected his views into the situa- 
tion through a statement, as quoted in the 
New York Herald Tribune, advocating 
that “every director of these companies 
should hold his office independent of the 
management and subject only to removal 
by the Governor, who should also have 
the power of naming one-half of the 
members of the board.” The position 
assumed by Mr. Untermeyer is far more 
radical than the recommendation made 
by Mr. Beha. However, as long as the 
companies are so well managed in the 
interest of policyholders as they are to- 
day, it is difficult to work up any excite- 
ment among the satisfied policyholders, 
especially as the latter already have it 
within their power, at any time they may 
desire, by organization, to act in concert, 
to accomplish any particular purpose 
which they may regard as being for the 
good of their company and themselves. 
It does not seem necessary to empower 
any State official to appoint or nominate 
directors, and it is easy to conceive that, 
if such power as Mr. Untermeyer recom- 
mends was given to the Governor, some 
future governor might utilize that power 
for political purposes, rather than for 
the good of the policyholders. The 
mutual life insurance companies are 
operated for the good of their members, 
and it is obvious that no such step as 
that suggested is now demanded or 
wanted by the policyholders. 





THE FIRE LOSS 

T is regrettable to learn that the fire 
loss in the United States and Canada 

in January and February of this year, as 
computed by the Journal of Commerce, 
exceeds by about $1,000,000 the loss in 
the first two months of 1924, having been 
$73,682,400. While it is reasonable to 
expect that the loss will fall off some- 
what during the summer months, this in- 
crease in the first two months augurs 
badly for the result of the year as a 
whole. Still, it must be borne in mind 
that the insurable property of the coun- 
try is constantly increasing in amount 
and value, so that the normal burning 
rate applied to the increased resources 
subject to destruction by fire, and without 
any proportionately greater effects due 
to fire preventive work, would naturally 
produce a somewhat greater fire waste. 
It is the constant hope of fire under- 
writers and other good citizens that the 


5 


assiduous efforts being made in the direc- 
tion of fire preventive work will some 
day be successful in holding stationary, 
or in actually reducing the fire loss of the 
country. 





DOES IT MEAN A CHANGE OF 
ATTITUDE? 

HE recent decision of an important 

insurance company to take over a 
direct line is still being discussed. It is 
discussed from two angles; [irst, was 
the company justified in doing it because 
they were told that if they did not it 
would be given to another company? 
Second, does it mean that companies are 
to handle more business direct and make 
a reduction in the rate of insurance ac- 
cordingly. It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that the commission paid to an agent 
and/or broker represents the net charge 
to the insured. They do a great deal of 
work for their money; and while all of 
it is not necessary, perhaps one-half does 
represent some approach to genuine ser- 
vice. It might be put higher than this, 
probably would be by many; but if so, one 
would want to examine the service before 
putting it at the higher figure. There is 
no service where one line is switched 
from one company to another. That is 
the reprehensible thing known to the life 
insurance business as twisting. It was 
abolished by the agents themselves. 
If that one thing were rooted out of the 
property insurance business it would go 
a long way to assist in solving the com- 
mission question. 





Bankers Will Require Full Coverage on 
Mortgaged Property 

Furnt, Micu., March 6.—Demand will be 
made in the future by bankers of Group Seven, 
Michigan Bankers Association, that all mort- 
gaged property in which funds of their institu- 
tions are involved be fully covered by insur- 
ance. This decision was reached at a group 
meeting here last week at which a number of 
bankers’ problems were threshed out. 

Previously banks have only insisted on fire 
insurance on mortgaged property but the grow- 
ing prevalence of late years of disastrous wind- 
storms and tornadoes moved the bankers to fol- 
low the example of building and loan associa- 
tions in demanding complete coverage. It is 
thought that the tornado which wrought havoc 
in Ohio last summer and a small “twister” in 
Southern Michigan during the same season 
were largely responsible for bringing the bank- 
ing interests to a realization of wind peril. 

The action, it is expected, will result in con- 
siderable extra tornado business in this section. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 


Campaign for New Members by William 
A. Searle Stressed 


The executive committee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters was in ses- 
sion all day Monday, March 9, at the Hotel 
Astor, New York. The committee for the most 
part discussed routine matters of importance, 
particular emphasis being laid upon the im- 
portance of increasing the membership of the 
association and the income of local bodies. The 
recent trip of William A. Searle, new execu- 
tive assistant to the president, was reviewed 
and future plans for him laid out. 

Mr. Searle will be expected to not only in- 
crease the membership of the National and 
local associations but will also be expected to 
increase the morale of the membership. The 
campaign for increasing the dues of the local 
associations will be pushed vigorously, it be- 
ing the intention to show conclusively that the 
work that is being accomplished fully justifies 
more response on the part of the individual 
agent. 

There was no discussion of the “whole life 
policy with the modified rate for five years,” 
the matter being left wholly to the New York 
Association, which is having a hearing to-mor- 
row before Commissioner James A. Beha of 
New York on the question of the legality of 
the commission scale now in general use. 

The coming annual meeting at Kansas City 
was discussed and preliminary plans for the 
program laid. 

The trustees held an all-day session Tuesday, 
this being contrary to the usual practice, which 
calls for a reverse order. 


Illinois Legislature to Act on Anti- 
Twisting Bill 

An anti-twisting bill has been introduced into 
the Illinois Legislature by Representative Weis- 
brod of Chicago. It requires the companies be- 
fore issuing new policies to ascertain whether 
they are to take the place of others that are be- 
ing dropped by the applicant; and it prohibits 
misrepresentation, incomplete comparisons and 
suppression of facts by agents attempting to in- 
duce policyholders to lapse insurance. It also 
stipulates that the companies are to suffer heavy 
penalties for replacing policies already in force. 


Northern Life Has Good Year 


The Northern Life Insurance Company of 
Seattle, Wash., increased its assets over $8o00,- 
000 last year, also increased its combined cap- 
ital and contingent reserve by more than $100,- 
ooo, and adding over $500,000 to its policy re- 
serve. Its life insurance in force was increased 
by nearly $6,000,000, and now amounts to $41,- 
707,150. Its total insurance in force, including 
accident and health in combination, amounts to 
$65,937,907. On January 1, 1925, the company 
reported assets to the amount of $5,025,566, and 
policy reserve of $3,810,988, and a surplus to 
policyholders of $505,601, including $250,000 
capital. D. B. Morgan is president of this pyo- 
gressive company. 


THE SPECTATOR Thursda; | 
Frank A. Berthold a Big Producer ROBERTSON LAW REMAINS 
Frank <A. Berthold, head of Frank A. Wirtz Repealer Killed by Texas Legislaty., 
Berthold & Company, New York, and chief of Datias, Tex., March 9.—Following one of 


the life insurance department of Weed & Ken- the most stubborn fights this session, the Tex, 
nedy, the well-known brokerage house of that Legislature on February 27 killed the Win, 
city, is one of the biggest life insurance pro- bill to repeal the compulsory investment py, 
ducers in the business. During 1924, Mr. vision of the Robertson insurance law, Thy 
Berthold personally wrote $1,313,500 worth of vote was 20 to 8. The Robertson law requires 
life insurance for the Atma Life Insurance life insurance companies doing business j, 
Company. He has just received a framed cer- Texas to invest at least 75 per cent of the pre. 
tificate, signed by President Morgan B. Brain- | miums thus collected in Texas securities, 
ard and Agency Secretary K. A. Luther of the 

Etna Life, in recognition of his success. The —T. W. Blackburn, secretary and counsel of 4 
certificate has the words “One Million Dollars’ | American Life Convention, announces that the Wes 
lettered in gold across its face and is a hand- © and Southern Life Insurance Company of (jy 
Scie eeanainiahe: 0k the:-atbeemasshs of tee high- cinnati, Ohio, has been admitted to membership in th: 


et American Life Convention, making a total membershis 
est type of underwriting. of 188 companies. 








Your Responsibility 


From our youngest days we have been 
consciously or unconsciously following 
examples. The result is that today in 
some way, though it may be small and 
hardly recognizable, we are carrying out 
an example we selected years ago. 


In our business there have been many 





trail blazers and the example set by them 
has been followed by others. Men are 
looking to you and some may be copying 
your methods. Are you the heart and 
head worker they think you are? Are 
you intelligently concentrating on your 
weak spots and endeavoring to overcome 
them? Are you constantly educating 
yourself in the business? Are you getting 
at these things every day and not letting 
them go unnoticed? 


When you sense what progress means 
never again can you be induced to go 
back to old methods. Look back; take 
stock. Look ahead; take courage. Strike 
out for improvement. A little advance- 
ment every day will mould you into a 
good example for others to copy and make 
your work easier, more pleasurable and 
profitable. 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DuFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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GREAT GAINS IN 1924 





Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Growing Rapidly 





INSURANCE IN FORCE EXCEEDS 
$273,000,000 





Ordinary Business Passes $100,000,000 
Mark—Assets Over $41,000,000 


That great southern company, the Life In- 
«yrance Company of Virginia, of Richmond, 
has terminated its fifty-fourth year of success- 
jul operation, having made excellent advances 
in all departments in 1924. The company is 
widely known and respected as the largest life 
insurance company in the South, and as one 
of the leading institutions of its class in the 
Excellent gains were made last year, 
In assets, 


country. 
among them being the following: 
over $4,600,000; in unassigned funds and capi- 
tal, over $800,000; in reserve, over $3,750,000; 
in ordinary insurance in force, over $8,000,- 
ooo, and in industrial insurance in force, over 
$10,000,000. These large gains, together with 
the financial strength shown by the company’s 
exhibit, are indicative of energetic yet con- 
servative management, and the company has a 
long record of steady growth which has won 
for it a high reputation throughout the coun- 
try. The company has gradually extended its 
territory, having entered Kentucky last year, 
so that it now writes business in thirteen States, 
as follows: Alabama, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia. 

As of the close of 1924, the company reports 
admitted assets amounting to $41,521,283, made 
up largely of first mortgage loans on real estate 
amounting to $33,548,507; with about $2,100,000 
worth of real estate ; $2,200,000 of loans to pol- 
icyholders; bonds and stocks valued at nearly 
$1,700,000: over $770,000 in cash, and other 
lesser items, such as interest, outstanding pre- 
miums, ete. The policy reserve of $33.717,521 
constitutes the largest item of liability, the total 
abilities heing $36,164,160. The capital, $2,- 
500,000, plus unassigned funds of $2,857,123, 
making a surplus of assets over liabilities of 
$5,367,123. 

. The total premium income last year, includ- 
nig $6,573,869 of premiums, was 
“9,296,305, and the total income reached the 
large sum of $11,674,080, while the dishurse- 
ments aggregated but $7,532,110. Payments to 
policvholders amounted to $3,022,248, and in- 


industrial 


cluded over $667,000 of surrender values, and 
over S108,000 of dividends. The company’s 
mortality experience favorable. 
mee organization the company has paid to 
The Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia crossed the $100,000,000 
mark in ordinary life insurance last year, clos- 
ing 1924 with $102,770,047 of ordinary insur- 
ance in force, while its industrial insurance in 
force then amounted to $170,770,628, making 
@ total of $273,540,675, with 1,133,010 policies 
1 torce. The insurance issued, revived and 


was Very 


policyholders, $35,770,143. 


increased during 1924 in the ordinary depart- 
ment was $18,028,696, and in the industrial de- 
partment it was $43,924,083, making a total for 
both departments of $61,952,770. 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
was incorporated March 21, 1871, by act of the 
Virginia Legislature, and began business with 
$200,000 capital. This has been increased from 
time to time and now stands at $2,500,000. The 
growth of the company has been steady and 
consistent, and its progress by quinquennial 
periods since 1903 is shown in the accompany- 
ing tabulation: 


Number 
of Policies Outstanding 
Gross Assets in Force Insur- 
Income for at End at End = ance at End 
the Year of Year of Year of Year 

1904.. $1,764,259 $1,946,130 366,873 $48,634,936 
1909.. 2,823,560 5,372,692 519,334 68,337,613 
1914.. 4,156,055 11,125,828 651,234 99,256,046 
1919.. 6,822,785 20,700,134 885,964 176,501,808 
1924.. 11,674,089 41,521,283 1,183,010 273,540.675 


It is apparent from the figures presented that 
the Life Insurance Company of Virginia can be 
depended upon to make progress in usefulness 
and in strength from year to year. The com- 
pany has been under the present management 
since 1886, President John G. Walker having 
succeeded his brother, G. A. Walker, in 1901. 
Mr. Walker takes an active part in the conduct 
of the company, and a large proportion of its 
continued prosperity can properly be credited 
to his able administrative qualities. He is held 
in high esteem by the official staff and all who 
are identified with the company. Among the 
younger officers of the company is Bradford 
H. Walker, who has had considerable experi- 
ence in various branches of the company’s ac- 
tivities, and during the past year was advanced 
to the vice-presidency. He has been a director 
of the company for a number of years past and 
is familiar with underwriting, financial and ad. 
ministrative work in connection with the com- 
pany, his training having been very broad and 
comprehensive. ; 

The company writes industrial insurance and 
approved forms of contracts in the ordinary de- 
partment for large gross sums, as limited by 
its reinsurance facilities, its net maximum re- 
tention being usually $15,000. All policies are 
written upon the non-participating basis, but 
The company’s 
include 


with low guaranteed rates. 
contracts are liberal and definite and 
additional benefits for accidental death, and for 
total and permanent disability,. Particularly 
attractive contracts are its monthly income poli- 
cies and its annuities. 

The officers of this strong, enterprising and 
well-managed company are: President, John 
G. Walker ; vice-presidents, W. L. T. Rogerson, 
A. S. Hurt, L. R. Walker and B. H. Walker: 
actuaty;. J: S. Jr.; secretary A. 
Carlton McKenney: medical director, G. C. 
Hall, M.D.; treasurer, Reginald Gilham; as- 
sistant actuary, Charles A. Taylor; assistant 
secretaries, P. St. G. Cooke, I. T. Townsend, 
R. B. Pegram. 


Davenport, 


—W. N. Van Camp, commissioner of North Dakota, 
has not been reappointed and will be superseded July 1. 
He is chairman of the executive committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
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BROOKLYN COMPANY 
ORGANIZING 


New Life Insurance Venture to Have 
$500,000 Capital and Surplus 


LIST OF ORGANIZERS STRONG 


Will Start Operations Early This Fall— 
Operations Not to Be Restricted to 
Brooklyn 

3rooklyn is to have a life insurance company, 
according to announcement published this week. 
The company will be known as the Brooklyn 
National Life Insurance and_ will 
have an initial capitalization of $200,000 with a 
contributed surplus of $300,000. The company 
will therefore be in a good financial position 
at its inception. 

The list of incorporators includes some of 
the best-known men in business and_ political 
life in Brooklyn. It is headed by William R. 
Bayes, a former judge and member of the law 
firm of Choate, Larocque & Mitchell of New 
York. Other incorporators include Arthur S. 
Somers, president of the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce; G. Foster Smith, Frederick W. 
Rowe, James S. Graham, Harry M. DeMott, 
Charles J. Obermayer, Meier Steinbrink, 
United States Senator William Mf. Calder, 
George W. Baker, Frank D. Jennings, Thomas 
H. Roulston, Gabriel Lowenstein, Manasseh 
Miller, and Nathaniel H. Lyons. The commit- 
tee on organization includes Judge Bayes, Mr. 
Rowe, Mr. Smith, Mr. Graham and Mr. Stein- 
brink. 

The company is expected to be ready to start 
operations early in the fall. The home office 
will be in Brooklyn and the company expects 
to get its start there, although it will by no 
means confine its operations to that city. 

The following announcement has been given 
out in formation of the 
new company: 


Company 


connection with the 


Brooklyn’s population is rapidly approaching 
the two and one-half million mark: Few peo- 
ple outside of Brooklyn realize its outstanding 
importance, not alone in population but in 
wealth and industries. Considered as a single 
municipality, Brooklyn is to-day the fourth city 
in the United States from the standpoint of its 
manufacturing industries. 

The requirements of so large a community 
naturally include the elements of protection and 
thrift afforded by adequate life insurance. It 
is estimated that between two hundred and 
fifty and three hundred millions of life insur- 
ance is written upon the lives of Brooklyn resi- 
dents each year. 

With the foregoing in mind and wishing to 
contribute to the movement for a “bigger and 
hetter Brooklyn,” the men whose names appear 
in the notice of intention now being published 
pursuant to the State insurance laws, have ob- 
tained authorization to proceed with the de- 
tails of organization of the Brooklyn National 
Life Insurance Company with its principal or 
home office in Brooklyn. . Following completion 
of the required publication, the details of or- 
ganization will be concluded and the company’s 
offices established and equipped for business. 
The committee on organization expects the 
company will be ready for business in the early 
fall of this year. The initial capitalization and 
surplus will be one-half million dollars. 
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WE MADE GOOD 








Last June we told the Insurance World that 
we expected the International Life to 
close 1924 with more than 


$260,000,000 Business in Force 
$34,000,000 in Assets 


A Gain of 60% in Insurance 
A Gain of 40% in Total Assets 


The Fastest Growing Company in the 
Mississippi Valley 


INTERNATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
J. R. PAISLEY W. K. WHITFIELD 


President Vice President 
W. F. GRANTGES, Vice Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. Agents 


Americanize Your Credits 


Credit Insurance, as issued by the American Com. 
pany, is a broad service which brings to manufac. 
turers and wholesalers the following vital benefits: 


1—It reduces the credit waste. 

2—lIt affords an accurate basis for costs. 

3—It affords superior collection facilities. 

4—It increases efficiency. 

5—It promotes prosperity by stabilizing business. 
6—It distributes the burden of loss and affords an 


independent reserve fund over and above the 
capital employed. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Company has suc- 
cessfully rendered such service for the past thirty 
years. In that time we have not only paid over 
thirteen million dollars to our policyholders, but have 
prevented countless losses as well. 


Let our local representatives tell you about our 
Policies, as well as help you with your particular 
credit problems. 


The AMERICAN CREDIT-INDEMNITY CO. 
of NEW YORK J.F. McFadden, President 


Executive Offices: 
511 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all the Principal Cities 


Credit Insurance Exclusively 


Thursday 
































At last—a NEW appeal to Prospects! 


Secure Now, But— 


How About The Future? 


Here’s a new life insurance folder wherein a different 
treatment of illustration tells most of the story, so 
that the busy man, whether he reads the brief text 
or not, gets the meaning of the message. 


Before the prospect can be made to act, he must 
be made to think. A picture will often succeed 
where ten thousand words would fail. 


This new folder is now ready to act as your selling 
assistant. Furnished at attractive prices in any 
quantity. 


Send 15c today for sample copy 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















Field Annuals 


Insurance Directories 


for 


*Greater New York 
+New York State 
New Jersey 
Kentucky 


Tennessee 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Virginia 

Texas 


*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


P. 0. BOX 617 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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THREE BOOKS FOR AGENTS 


Valuable Publications for Life Solicitors 
Soon to Be Issued 


Three notably useful works for life insur- 
ance solicitors, as well as tor general agents, 
are now in preparation and will soon be issued 
by The Spectator Company. 


Tue Hanpy GUIDE 

One of these is the Handy Guide to Pre- 
mium Rates, Applications and Policies, which 
is the most comprehensive work of its kind, 
covering the rates and policies of over one hun- 
dred and eighty companies, and giving a great 
amount of practical information, showing one 
or more policies for each company ; agreements 
in applications; disability and double idemnity 
clauses; premium rates, both participating and 
non-participaitng; annuity surrender 
values; monetary and mortality tables, ete. 
This book, although it contains over sixteen 
hundred pages, may be carried in the pocket, 
and so is constantly available for reference. It 
is-self-indexing, the companies being arranged 
in alphabetical order, and is very convenient for 
making comparisons. 

Some of the data given is summarized as fol- 
lows: Officers’ names; policy contracts; re- 
premium rates; surrender 
values; loan values; paid-up insurance values; 
maximum amounts written; application, etc.; 
disability and double indemnity provisions; in- 
dustrial policies, rates, etc.; annuity rates; net 
premium and reserve tables; mortality and 
monetary tables; State insurance officials, etc. 
net premiums 
values based on the Experience 
Tables at 3, 314 and 4 per cent as well as the 
combined experience 4 per cent table, where all 
the leading policies, premiums and reserves are 
given as well, based on first year preliminary 
term tables; on the modified preliminary term 
(ordinary life basis): modified 
term, New Jersey Standard; 
nary term, Illinois Standard, 
mate tables. 

The book is clearly written on bible paper, 
is excellently bound in flexible cover, so as to 
lie flat when opened, and sells at $4 per copy, 
or $4.35 if thumb indexed. 


rates; 


serve basis; cash 


It also presents and _ reserve 


American 


preliminary 
modified prelimi- 
and select and ulti- 


Tue Lire AcENTs’ BRIEF 

The 1925 edition of that serviceable annual 
publication, The Vest Pocket Life Agents’ 
Brief, will shortly be issued by The Spectator 
Company. This is printed on very thin paper 
and actually fits into the vest pocket, although 
it contains a vast amount of serviceable in- 
formation in relatively little space. It gives 
participating and non- participating rates at each 
age for over one hundred and thirty companies, 
for the most generally used forms of policies, 
the rates being arranged by ages. Policy pro- 
Visions are treated in a similar manner under 
tach sub-division. Actual net cost of insurance 
Protection is given also in special tables taking 
into account the surrender values at the end of 
ten- and fifteen- year periods, and covering whole 
life, twenty-pavment life and twenty-year 


J. T. BAXTER DEAD 


Carried Away Suddenly by Heart 
Disease 


WAS PRESIDENT OF NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL 


Headed Institution for Twenty Years Dur- 
ing Its Most Important Growth 

A paragon among the insurance men and a 
man who served as a model for underwriters, 
everywhere, to emulate, has been lost to the life 
insurance world in the death last week of John 
T. Baxter, president for twenty years of the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
pany of Minneapolis. The shock his death 
enhanced to his friends be- 
Apparently he 
Tuesday at his office, 


Com- 
was all the more 
cause of the suddenness of it. 
was in the best of health 
yet three days later he died from heart disease. 


Mr. Baxter 
fulfilled his duties with a vigor more venal than 
his wife, two daugh- 


was sixty-two years of age and 


old. He is survived 


endowment policies at ages 25, 35, 45 and 55. 


Annual dividends are shown for ten years. In- 
dustrial insurance tables contain the amounts 


purchased by weekly payments of five, ten and 


twenty-five cents on the whole life, twenty-pay- 
ment and twenty-year endowment plans. The 
financial strength of the companies, cash sur- 


render values, annual and deferred dividends 
and other features are included in this excep- 
tionally useful pocket publication, which sells at 
$2 per copy. 
INSURANCE PoLicyHOoLpERS’ POCKET 
INDEX 

A third useful publication for life agents, and 
one which, with the Handy Guide and the Life 
Agents’ Brief, constitutes an excellent reference 
equipment for the solicitor, is The Life Insur- 
Policyholders’ Pocket Index, soon to be 
The Spectator Company. This book 
five years of the legal 


Tue Lire 


ance 
issued by 
contains statistics for 
reserve life insurance companies of the United 
States, and also includes a department covering 
Canadian shows 
items of income, 
surance and financial condition, the fig- 
ures for each company conveying an excellent 
idea of the standing and transactions thereof. 
An interesting and serviceable table presents 
the detailed insurance 
companies having over $100,000,000 of insur- 
Industrial and group insurances 
are treated separately, and special tables are 
presented relating to disability and double in- 
demnity business. The Life Insurance Policy- 
Pocket Index is a very convenient and 
cents per copy 
flexible 


numerous companies. It 


numerous disbursements, in- 


account 


statements of the life 


ance in force. 


holders’ 
meaty publication, and sells at 75 
in manila binding, and at $1.25 in 
pocket book. 

These three publications should be a part of 
the outfit of every up-to-date life insurance gen- 
eral agent or solicitor. They a vast 
amount of information which is likely to be 


needed at any moment. 


contain 


Q) 


H. H. Tillotson and Miss Helen 


ters, Mrs. 
a senior at Wil- 


Baxter, John T. Baxter, Jr., 
liams College, and two sisters, Mrs. L. J. Bard- 
well and Miss Margaret Baxter. 

Mr. Baxter was the kind of man who raises 
himself by his own endeavor. The son of a 
poor Wisconsin miller, he earned his way 
through school and college. On his graduation 
from Williams he was showered with all honors 
possible, especially for his ability as an ex- 
temporaneous speaker. For more than fifteen 
years a successful Minneapolis attorney, Mr. 
Baxter assumed his connection with the North- 
western National as vice-president and general 
counsel in 1c06, when the company was but in 
its early stages. 

He had that kind of personality 
deared him in a particular way to every agent 
employee and officer of the company. His loss 
regretted. 


which en- 


is deeply 


Montana Life Has Excellent Year 

Last year the Montana Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Helena, Mont., was successful in build- 
ing up its business and financial condition in a 
most satisfactory manner. It closed the year 
with $5,979,250 of assets, and a surplus to pol- 
icyholders of $1,002,590, including $500,000 
These figures represent an increase of 
00,000 in assets, and about $100,000 in 
surplus, the company meanwhile having in- 
creased its policy reserve nearly $400,000 to the 
sum of $4,037,301. The Montana Life 
operates in twelve States in the Northwest and 
on the Pacific coast, and has excellent opportu- 
nities for good producers. H. R. Cunningham, 
the company’s active vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, as well as the other officers and 


capital. 
nearly $7 


now 


directors, should feel gratified with the results 


achieved last year. 
Detroit Life Forging Ahead 
James D. Baty, secretary and treasurer of the 
Detroit Life Insurance Company, Detroit, 
Mich., reports new written by that 
company in Michigan for February as being 
$1,657,000; bringing the total up to $3,074,000 
so far in 1925. This is a 9 per cent increase 
over the amount written during January and 
February in 1924. The paid-for record of the 
Detroit Life in February, 1925, is $1,053,000. 
The company has inaugurated a campaign for 
$2,250,000 in March, in honor of Vice-Presi- 
dent Morris Fishman. Underwriters already 
have reported $650,000 of this amount. 


business 


Actuaries to Meet in June 

The American Institute of Actuaries 
announces that the date for its annual spring 
meeting was formerly set, at a meeting of the 
board of governors, held last week in Chicago, 
to take place June 4 and 5 at the LaSalle Hotel 
in Chicago. 

—At the last directors’ meeting of the West Coast 
Life Insurance Company of San Francisco, Cal., held 
February 10, 1925, a dividend of $60,000, or 12 per 
cent, was declared on the capital stock, 6 per cent pay- 
able February 26 to the stockholders of record on 
February 16 and 6 per cent on August 26 to the stock- 
holders of record on August 15, 
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unlimited production. 


rights. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








Fiftieth Annual Statement of Independent 
Order of Foresters 


The Independent Order of Foresters, To- 
ronto, Canada, celebrated its golden jubilee in 
June last, and now presents its fiftieth annual 
statement, as of December 31, 1924: This shows 
assets of $30,435,163, including $15,505,253 of 
policy loans, and against these resources its 
chief liability is the insurance reserve of $37,- 
520,415, the valuation being on the I. O. F. 
Experience table and 4 per cent. In addition 
to reserves for claims and other liabilities of 
$408,088, the order carries special reserves of 
$650,000, and is still able to show the substan- 
tial surplus of $847,660. During the past year 
its premiums were $2,944,500, and its total in- 
come $4,844,060. It paid to members and their 
beneficiaries the sum of $3,385,268, these pay- 
ments being subdivided as follows: For death 
claims, $1,917,723: for old age, $1,191,701; for 
disability claims, $93,592; for expectancy of 
life, $31,813; for sickness and funeral benefit. 
$187,608; for surrender values, $19,009, and 
for grants from surplus, $33,826. Since organ- 
ization payments to members and their bene- 





A Company with Friends 
Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in 
this Company, which for seventy-three 
years has been rendering unexcelled 
service, does not work alone. Wherever 
he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends 
ready to help him by testifying that there 
is no better company in the land than the 
old Massachusetts Mutual. Its enviable 
record for service and the low net cost of 
the protection furnished make a combina- 
tion that assures success to any real 
worker in the field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Sprhigheld, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 











ficiaries have aggregated $84,270,900. Among 
the resources are real estate appraised at $1,- 
457,187; mortgage loans, $4,021,105; bonds, 
$14,120,328; stocks, $243,683; collateral loans, 
$3,088,442; cash, $585,496, and accrued interest, 
etc., $413,668. 

From the establishment of the order in 1874 
by Colonel Alonzo B. Caldwell, he was its first 
supreme chief ranger for two terms, then being 
supreme secretary, serving as such for five 
years and declining a re-election. His energy, 
coupled with that of Dr. Oronhyatekha, who 
succeeded him as chief ranger, resulted in a 
large and rapid advance in the popularity of 
the Foresters, which expanded its operations 
throughout Canada and into most of the States 
of the United States, as Great 
Britain. He continued at the head of the For- 
esters for over a quarter-century, until his 
death on March 3, 1907. He was held in high 
esteem among the members of the order, which 
in June last completed fifty years of fraternal 
service, and now has certificates in force num- 
bering 151,319, amounting to $146,049,974. The 
order has 2776 subordinate lodges, and in addi- 
tion to its life and sickness insurance main- 
tains an orphan home and sanitoria where its 
members and their children are treated. The 
Independent Order of Foresters issues standard 
whole-life policies with old age and disability 
features; twenty-payment life 
automatic non-forfeiture and surrender values: 
twenty-payment life policies with special dis- 


well as in 


policies with 


ability features, in addition to old age endow- 
ment policies with disability benefits, surrender 
values and automatic non-forfeiture, in amounts 
ranging from $1000 to $5000. 

The executive council is made up as follows: 
W. H. Hunter, B.A., Toronto, supreme chief 
ranger; Victor Morin, B.A. LL.D., M.P., 
Montreal, past supreme chief ranger; Frank FE. 
Hand, Chicago, IIl., supreme vice-chief ranger ; 
George E. Bailey, supreme secretary: G. R. 
Cottrelle, Toronto, supreme treasurer; C. B. 
Dickson, M.D., Los Angeles, Cal., supreme 
physician; J. D. Clark, Dayton, O., supreme 
counselor; M. M. Cockburn; K.C., St. Stephen, 
N.B., supreme councilman; Joseph M. 
New York, supreme councilman. 


3aum, 


Io 


Establishes Branch Office in Philipping 

Effective January 15 the Philippine Islan 
general agency of the West Coast Life, Sa 
Francisco, Cal., formerly held by J. North, 
Company, Incorporated, has been changed tot, 
branch office plan under the management i 
R. P. Flood, formerly vice-president of the 
J. Northcott Company, Incorporated. Th; 
change has been brought about through the 
death of Mr. Northcott at a ripe old age, 

Mr. Flood has already served the compa; 
seven years in the Philippine Islands and j 
thoroughly conversant with the ramifications oj 
the company’s business in that territory. 

What will now be known as the Philippi 
branch office has more than the ordinary 
sponsibility because that office directly assume 
responsibility for the making of policy loays 
payment of cash surrender values and paymer 
of claims except in the larger poltcies, ‘the 
work of the office involves the employment of; 
clerical staff of nine people, all of whom wit 
the exception of Mr. Flood’s assistant are oj 
the Filipino nationality. 


Equitable Establishes Record Month 

Frank H. Davis, agency vice-president of th: 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the Unite! 
States, New York, has sent a telegram to th: 
managerial staff announcing that the paid-for 
business of the month of February was $4- 
950,000, an increase of $6,500,000 over the cor- 
responding month of 1924. This establishes 2 
new high record for the month. The gain in 
paid business for the first two months amountel 
to $9,600,000, and the gain in written produ- 


tion for the same period totaled $24,000,000. | 


New high records were again established by the 
New York metropolitan agencies of the society 
during January and February. The increase 
gain in writings for February over the same 
month last year was more than $2,100,000 ant 
that of the first two months was approximately 
$3,500,000 over the same time in 1924. 


Franklin Life Issues Booklet 

Under the title “A Survey of Life Insurance 
for the Beginner Salesman,” the Franklin Lift 
Insurance Company of Springfield, Ill, has 
sued a booklet which deals with the fund 
mentals of life insurance; describes vation 
kinds of policies, and gives the salesman tl: 
merous good pointers to aid him in his work 
of selling life insurance. 





Death of A. E. Lethbridge 

Arthur Edgecomb Lethbridge, a prominett 
insurance broker for the past forty years " 
New York city, and president of Lethbirdge & 
Company, Inc., of 92 William street, New York 
city, died last week at his home in the Embassy 
Ocean avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., the city 
which he was born. He is survived by hs 
wife, a son, Arthur Edgecomb, Jr., two gral 
daughters and a sister, Mrs. Florence Le 
bridge Gulick. Mr. Lethbridge was for mat! 
years an active members of the New York 
Produce Exchange. 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ BANQUET 
New York Association Event—Francis H. 
Sisson Denounces Samuel Untermeyer’s 
Attacks on Insurance 

The thirty-ninth annual banquet of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York was 
held at the Hotel Astor in that city last Tues- 
day night at the conclusion of the one-day 
sales congress, which has become a yearly fea- 
ture of the members’ activities. Well over 1000 
delegates and guests attended the affair and the 
after-dinner program was conducted under the 
toastmastership of Harry E. Morrow, president 
of the association. William G. Eisenhauer, 
without whose appreciated services no life un- 
derwriters’ event seems to be complete, led the 
singing. 

Among those who had been scheduled as 
speakers were J. Howard Ardrey, Francis H. 
Sisson, Strickland Gillilan and Will Rogers, 
famous Ziegfeld Follies comedian. Unfortu- 
nately, Will Rogers could not attend, but a tele- 
gram was received from him, and read by Presi- 
dent Morrow, in which he mentioned the fact 
that he carried about $245,000 of life insurance 
and regretted his inability to be present, say- 
ing that “Even so low a thing as a policyholder 
owes his employers.” The 
Rogers humor was exemplified in the closing 
words of the telegram, which were: “Insurance 
is the greatest thing in the world to keep a damn 
fool man from making a more damn fool in- 
vestment. If I could only die T could get even 
with you birds”! 

Perhaps the most pertinent speech of the 
evening was that made by Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Company. 
Mr. Sisson dealt with the great public interest 
in investments, and with the necessity ‘for a 
broad vision looking toward the dawn of a new 
day of brotherhood, fraternity and democracy 
throughout the world. “Wall street must un- 
derstand Main street, and Main street must un- 
derstand Wall street in order for this country 
to progress,” said Mr. Sisson. His hearers fol- 
lowed Mr. Sisson’s every word as he discussed 
the attacks against insurance which were 
launched by Samuel Untermeyer early this week, 
and in which that shrewd attorney demanded 
what amounted to government control of the in- 
surance business. Mr. Untermeyer’s sugges- 
tion was denounced by Mr. Sisson as being “A 
dangerous one, decidedly un-American, and one 
which, if permitted, would only be a long step 
toward socialization of other great industries.” 

Some of those who attended as guests of the 
association were: 


something to 


ri federick L. Allen, general counsel, Mutual 
te; James V. Barry, fourth vice-president, 


Metropolitan Life; James A. Beha, Superinten- 


dent of Insurance, New York; W. J. Cameron, 
actuary, Home Life Insurance Company; E. J. 
Clark, ex-president, National Association: John 
William Clegg, president, National Association ; 
Robert Davenport, secretary, Berkshire Life: 
. S. Dickenson, president, Security Mutual 
Life; Robert K. Eaton, vice-president, John 
Hancock Mutual; John K. Gore, vice-president, 
relent Insurance Company; Nelson B. 
adley, 
New York State; 
Guardian Life 


chief examiner, Insurance Department, 
Heye, 
Company; H. 


Carl 


Insurance 


president, 
M. 


Philadelphia Life Celebrating Founders’ 
Month 

Puttapetputa, Pa., March 7.—The Philadel- 
phia Life is designating this month as “lound- 
ers’ Month” in memory of the late Andrew J. 
Maloney, who organized and firmly established 
the Philadelphia Life Insurance Company in 
1905, twenty years ago. A. M. Hopkins, man- 
ager of agencies, has issued the following state- 
ment in this connection : 


I think the month of March should be the 
month of our greatest achievement in sales. 
Our late president, father of our president, 
Clifton Maloney, founded this company after 
he was sixty years of age, an unusually big un- 
dertaking even for a much younger man. He 
lived to put the company on a sound financial 
basis and to see it divest itself of its swaddling 
clothes, so to speak, and to enter into a full 
state of manhood. 

Every man carrying our rate book will be 
proud to honor our late founder and accord- 
ingly we should roll up the biggest business 
ever known in the Philadelphia Life. 


Compensation Methods 

The Policyholders’ Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life, New York, has issued the 
first of a series of leaflets upon Compensation 
Methods, it being entitled Methods of Com- 
pensating Salesmen in Manufacturing and 
Wholesale Establishments. It presents the re- 
spective advantages and disadvantages of com- 
pensation by salary, by commission and by 
bonus and other additional rewards, and gives 
the experiences of important firms in using 
various methods. Other leaflets will deal with 
branch managers’ contracts and paying factory 
workers. 


Montana Life Changes 

The Montana Life Insurance Company of 
Helena, Mont., announces several important 
changes within its agency organization. L. C. 
Snyder, formerly general agent at Yakima, 
Wash., has been appointed agency supervisor 
for the Pacific-Northwest territory of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho. For the present Mr. 
Snyder will continue to reside at Yakima, but 
later in the year headquarters will be removed 
to the company’s office at Spokane, now occu- 
pied by the O. P. Pring general agency, which 
will be enlarged to take care of the agency 
supervisor’s office. E. W. Maloney, recently 
appointed general agent at Wenatchee, has been 
transferred to Yakima to succeed Mr. Snyder 
as general agent for Yakima. 








Holderness, superintendent agencies, Con- 
necticut Mutual; Stephen Ireland, superinten- 
dent agents, State Mutual; George Kuhns, 
president, Bankers Life; Charles H. Langmuir, 
assistant superintendents agencies, New York 
Life; Griffin M. Lovelace, director life insur- 
ance training course, New York University; 
Henry Moir, president, United States Life: 
Percy C. H. Papps, mathematician, Mutual 
Jenefit; Frank P. Partridge, secretary, New 
England Mutual; Neil D. Sills, ex-president, 
National Association; John A. Stevenson, vice- 
president, Equitable Life; Francis R. Stoddard, 
Jr... ex-Superintendent of Insurance, New 
York; Asa A. Wing, president, Provident Mu- 
tual, and Edward A. Woods, ex-president, Na- 
tional Association. 


II 


Sales Congress 
(Continued from page 4) 


Albert Hopkins of the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia, following Mr. 
Priddy, entertained the meeting with some 
humorous stories concerning his early can- 
vassing days. Later coming to the subject of 
his talk, “Monthly Income Insurance,’ he 
pointed out that freedom from worry of the 
man who is leaving his family protected by a 
fool-proof income is without a doubt the most 
gratifying of sensations. In making his state- 
ments clear, Mr. Hopkins referred to the cartoon 
in the New York Herald Tribune by Briggs. 
This was the occasion for much laughter. 
Never failing to give a humorous twist to his 
ideas, Mr. Hopkins was keenly appreciated. He 
advocated not stressing figures in selling this 
type of protection, but rather advancing the 
principle and the theory of monthly income in- 
surance. Particularly did he accentuate this 
protection for children with but one parent. 
Mr. Hopkins was succeeded by Hyman Berman 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insuance Company, 
Newark, who talked on “Business Insurance,” 
the same subject Mr. Lovelace so eloquently de- 
scribed in the morning session. Mr. Berman 
strongly advanced the plan of seeing both mem- 
bers of business houses simultaneously in pre- 
senting this form of insurance. In this way, he 
pointed out, the matter can be clearly presented 
of the difficulty of either men in raising suffi- 
cient ready money to buy the shares of the 
other, in the event of death, without seriously 
hurting a rising concern. Mr. Berman de- 
clared, “Not only does this type of protection 
prevent jeopardising the growth of the business 
if death intervenes, but fully remunerates the 
estate of the deceased.” In depicting the argu- 
ments to be used on prospects he suggested 
drawing favorable comparisons of business in- 
surance premiums with fire insurance premiums. 
In summing up he declared business life insur- 
ance will build up a reserve in any of the nu- 
merous periods of distress that are bound to 
overtake any rising or established concern. He 
further stated that agents should endeavor to 
be as familiar as possible with the corporation 
and income tax laws of the State wherein it is 
intended to transact business, 

“Insurance for Educational Purposes” was 
the topic upon which Carl H. Hoover of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company ad- 
dressed the meeting. 

The address of Hugh D. Hart of the 7tna 
Life Insurance Company on “Our Problem” 
closed the final session. Mr. Hart’s ideas were 
well accepted by an audience that became quick 
to receive his helpful suggestions for solving 
the indivdual problems of life underwriting. In 
boosting the profession he demonstrated that 
the average life underwriter earns 734 per cent 
more than the average lawyer, and he makes 
more than twice the income of the entire wage 
earners if he but produces fifty dollars a day 
in premiums. Mr. Hart pictured the fame to 
be gathered in this profession and went on to 
give statistics portraying the dependency of 
the entire population upon this beneficence. 
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PENINSULAR RECEIVERSHIP 
Marine Contracts Favorably Settled—Out- 
look Bright for Creditors 


Granp Rapips, Micu., March 6.—A big step 
toward clearing up the complicated affairs of 
the defunct Peninsular Fire, now being liqui- 
dated by the Michigan Trust Company, perma- 
nent receiver, was taken last week when Judge 
M. L. Dunham of circuit court approved a set- 
tlement which virtually removes the marine in- 
surance angle from the case. Judge Dunham 
placed his okeh on a “salvage fund contract” 
settlement between the Peninsular. and the 
agency handling marine insurance brokered by 
the Peninsular. This particular business had 
been in an unusually tangled condition and this 
settlement, which favors the local company to 
quite an extent, is considered a distinct coup for 
the receivers. 

Under the terms of the settlement, the Penin- 
sular is freed from liability for about $30,000 
in claims for liquidation expense, and the Ship- 
pers Underwriting Agency, Inc., is ordered to 
continue its work without charge in adjusting 
the local company’s share in marine losses and 
to pay, besides, $3750 for distribution to credit- 
ors by the receivers. The settlement ends, so 
far as the Peninsular is concerned, a tangle in 
which several Eastern compamtes, now in the 
hands of receivers, were also concerned. These 
companies are being directed by Franklin W. 
Fort, with whom the marine insurance agree- 
ment was made. Due to the length of time 
sometimes necessary to adjust marine claims, 
the receivers consider themselves fortunate in 





“Superior Service Satisfes”’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 


Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital.......... $ 1,000,000 


Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 


Ageets........-.. 


1,752,290 
4,543,938 
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Policyholders’ Reserves......... 


Over Sixty Years in Business. 








JOHN HANCOCK STATEMENT 


Summary of the Report to the Massachusetts Insurance Department, 
Dec. 31, 1924. 
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extricating the Peninsular from the complexi- 
ties of the situation so promptly. 

This favorable development and the fact 
shat the directors of the Peninsular have 
claimed from the time that they petitioned for 
a receiver that the company was not actually 
insolvent are brightening the outlook for credit- 
ors. It is believed that, with as fortunate ad- 
justments all along the line, a very high rate 
of settlement will be possible. 


Sumner Ballard’s Strong Reinsurance 
Companies 

The group of four strong fire reinsurance 
companies managed by Sumner Ballard, of New 
York, have presented interesting statements as 
of January 1, 1925. Mr. Ballard has gained 
an international reputation in the management 
of reinsurance companies, and is president of 
the International Insurance Company of New 
York, and United States manager of the Skan- 
dinavia of Copenhagen, the New India of Bom- 
bay and the Osaka Marine and Fire of Osaka, 
Japan, which four companies now have assets 
in the United States aggregating $13,357,523. 

The International, of New York, which is 
capitalized at $1,000,000, exhibits assets as of 
January I, 1925, aggregating $7,022,452. Against. 
this sum is a premium reserve of $3,511,810, 
and other liabilities of $1,061,524, leaving a 
surplus as to policyholders of $2,449,119. Dur- 
ing the past year $140,000 of dividends were 
declared. The assets increased nearly $y00,- 
000, and an increase in premium reserve of 
over $434,000 indicates a very satisfactory gain 
in the business transacted. 

The Skandinivia of Copenhagen shows assets 
in this country on January 1, 1925, amounting 
to $3,274,883, of which $1,€00,s64 was set aside 
as premium reserve, and after caring for other 
liabilities there remained the very substantial 
surplus of $1,099,841. This company is well 
established in this country and its clients should 
feel gratified because of this strong statement. 

The New India Assurance Company of Bom- 
bay presents a statement which reveals an ex- 


I2 


cellent financial condition, with a liberal in- 
crease in surplus. Its assets in the United 
States amount to $1,997,338, and after provid. 
ing for a premium reserve of $1,162,979 and 
other liabilities, its surplus is $376,225, or nearly 
$50,000 more than a year ago. 

The Osaka Marine and Fire of Osaka, Japan, 
also makes a strong showing with $1,062,850 
of assets, its premium reserve being $592,683 
and its surplus $254,723. 

It is apparent from these figures that Mr. 
Ballard’s four companies, whose head offices are 


‘Plqricultar cal 
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72nd 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


JAN. Ist, 1925 


Capital........ $1,000,000.00 
Assets......... 8,779,801.00 
Liabilities..... 5,638,539.00 


Net Surplus to 
Policyholders. 2,141,262.00 


Fire, Marine, Windstorm, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Riot, and 
Explosion Insurance 








New York State 
F. I’. Buell, General Agent, Troy 
E. J. Parmelee, S. A., Syracuse 
H. H. Porter, S, A., Rochester 
New England 
Geo. Shaw, General Agent, 116 Milk St., Boston 
H. H. Landon, S. A., Springfield, Mass. 
Middle Dept. , 
E. A. Morrell, S. A., 205 Walnut Place, Phila. 
Northern New Jersey 
Jas. J. Garland, S. A.,514 Eighth Avenue, Bklyn- 
New York Suburban 
W.P.Phillips, Exec.S. A., 1506 E. 17th St., Bklyn 
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in as many different countries, are providing for 
the companies in this country which write direct 
insurance excellent facilities for placing their 
excess lines, his companies having considerably 
over $13,000,000 of assets, and a combined pol- 
icyholders’ surplus of some $4,180,000. It is 
manifest that Mr. Ballard is in position to fur- 
nish the best of service to companies needing 
reinsurance facilities. 


L. & L. & G. Promotions 

The Liverpool and London and Globe Insur- 
ance Company, Limited, announces the promo- 
tion of G. S. Petrik, now special agent in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, to the position of State agent. 
Mr. Petrik will continue to supervise the com- 
pany’s business in that section, with the assist- 
ance of special agent T. V. R. Daniel. Their 
headquarters are to be in Pittsburgh. Coin- 
cident with the advancement of Mr. Petrik the 
company also takes the occasion to make pub- 
lic the well-earned appointment of Special 
Agent Earle C. Smith to the position of State 
agent. Mr. Smith will supervise the business 
of the company in Eastern and Central Penn- 
sylvania with the assistance of Special Agents 
H. D. Wenner and George T. Butler. Mr. 
Smith and his aids will make their headquarters 
in Harrisburg. 


R. C. Christopher Heads Caledonian- 
American 

At the annual meeting of the Caledonian- 
American Insurance Company, held in New 
York city last week, R. C. Christopher, re- 
cently appointed United States manager of the 
Caledonian, was elected president, to succeed 
the late Charles H. Post. Robert R. Clark, 
assistant United States manager ot the Cale- 
donian, who was chosen simultaneously with 
Mr. Christopher, was named vice-president, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Christopher. Secretary Herman 
E. Franck and Assistant Secretary W. L. 
Brown were re-elected to their respective offices. 





Star Appointments 
The Star Insurance Company of America, 
New York, announces the appointment of Karl 
M. Keefer as State agent for New York, suc- 
ceeding W. E. Gildersleeve, Jr., who has re- 
cently been advanced to the position of agency 
superintendent at the home office of the com- 
pany. Mr. Keefer graduated from Syracuse 
University with the degree of civil engineer- 
ing and entered the employ of the Underwriters 
Association of New York State. Later, he was 
manager of a large local agency in Buffalo. 
Upon resigning this position he became New 
York State agent’ for the Svea Insurance Com- 
pany, from which office he assumed his connec- 
tion with the Star. His headquarters will be 

the Gurney Building in Syracuse. 


KANSAS SUIT APPEALED 
Separation Injunction Extended 

Torexa, Kan., March 9.—The Bureau fire 
insurance companies have perfected their ap- 
peal to the supreme court in the injunction case 
against the Union companies to prevent the 
clearing of mixed agencies in Kansas. By the 
terms of the extension order granted by Judge 
J. A. McClure when he decided the case against 
the Bureau the temporary injunction expired 
Tuesday of this week and the appeal had to 
be perfected within that time. It was filed 
well within the time limit. 

The Bureau companies have applied to the 
supreme court for a temporary fmjunction order 
to prevent any clearing of mixed agencies while 
the appeal is pending in the supreme court. It 
is expected that the supreme court will grant 
the stay of execution and issue the temporary 
restraining order. 

Judge McClure directed the Union companies 
not to attempt to clear any mixed agency in this 
State pending the appeal and he also inserted 
a clause prohibiting the Bureau companies at- 
tempting to enter any clear Union agency also 
It is expected that the 
temporary order of the supreme court will 
maintain the status of the two groups of in- 
surance companies under practically the same 
orders as Judge McClure. 

The appeal may be heard in June or July, as 
the Union companies have filed a motion for 
an early hearing and the advancement of the 


pending the appeal. 


Case. 





Republic Fire Announces Important 
Changes 

The Republic Fire Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., following 
important staff changes to take place May 1: 
lL. D. Owrey has tendered his resignation as 
assistant secretary of the company, to become 
effective on that date. He will go to Eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and the 
District of Columbia as special agent. E. A. 
Flickner, now State agent for Ohio, Michigan, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, will come into the 
home office to succeed Mr. Owrey. A. A. 
Beckert, now special agent for Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, will be advanced to the 
position of State agent for Ohio, Michigan, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, with headquarters at 
Columbus, O. 


announces’ the 





W. A. Mackay Retires from London and 
Scottish 

A notice recently received by Horatio N. 

Kelsy, United States manager of the London 

and Scottish Assurance Corporation, announced 

the fact that William Aeneas Mackay has re- 

signed as general manager of the corporation 


and that Frank B. Cooke, the fire manager, is 
being promoted to the managerial chair. 

Mr. Mackay, it is understood, has found that 
his retention of the active management of the 
London and Scottish prevented his giving the 
necessary concentration to the whole interests 
of the large number of companies comprising 
the Northern group, of which he is the head. 

Mr. Cooke has visited the United States sev- 
eral times and enjoys the acquaintance of sev- 
eral of the leading underwriters in this coun- 
tdy. Mr. Mackay is, of course, well known 
here, having made numerous visits to this coun- 
try both before and since his election to the 
general managership of the Northern Assur- 
ance. 





New Application Blanks for Utah Agents 


Sate Lake City, Utam, March 7.—The 
State Insurance Commission has gotten out 
three new application blanks for those desiring 
an insurance license. One is for life agents, 
another for fire agents and the third for surety 
and casualty agents. 

In addition to the name, address and occupa- 
tion, applicants for a license to sell life insur- 
ance are required to state what their educa- 
tional attainments are; whether now employed 
and name of employer; experience in salesman- 
ship; whether ever having sold life insurance 
in the past, and if so, all particulars regarding 
company or companies, etc. 

Names of three persons are required as refer- 
ences and at the bottom of the form is space 
for the affidavit of applicant and the endorse- 
ment of the company for whom he intends to 
work. 

The fire insurance form is similar in many 
ways to the life form, but the surety and cas- 
ualty form does not ask so many questions. In 
it the applicant is made to promise that he will 
not rebate or otherwise violate the insurance 
laws of Utah. 

It is hoped these forms will result in a more 
faithful observance of the law by all insurance 
men of the State. 


Michigan Agents to Meet in Kalamazoo 
Next October 


Lansinc, Micu., March 7.—Legislative mat- 
ters were discussed, a city was chosen for next 
fall's convention of the Michigan Association 
of Insurance Agents, and action of the Na- 
tional Association in bienniaf session in Savan- 
nah was endorsed at a meeting here Friday of 
conference and governing committees of the 
Michigan Association. The State convention 
of agents will be held in Kalamazoo during the 
week of October 19, it was decided. Exact 
dates for the meeting were left up to the local 
board. 





Has paid losses for 
over 50 years 





J. HARRIS LENKER, President. 


City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 


A strong, conservative Company, noted for 


Organized 1870 
Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, Secretary and Underwriting Manager. 


fair and prompt adjustment of losses 
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His Company! 


It isn’t a matter of pride—it is a matter of 
premiums. Every Hartford color page in 
the Post helps the Hartford agent get 
business and helps him hold it. 

Hartford policies cover every form of 
insurance except life. The association 
between the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company is one of the things 
that makes a Hartford connection of 


unsurpassed value to live local agents. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. Peg os 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and 

the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 

pany write practically every form of insure 
ance except life 











Advantageous 
Agency Openings 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company will establish a few more agency con- 
nections. 


This is the kind of company it pays to repre- 
sent—a powerful organization, reliable service 
and a full line of desirable policies offering pro- 
tection on property and commercial activities. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

508 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 

204-14 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Trust Company of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta Ga. 

















SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 








FIFTY-FOURTH 
PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January |, 1924 

$ 2,000,000.00 
Assets 11.275,626.67 
Liabilities,except Capital 5,873,397.23 


Cash Capital 

















Surplus toPolicyholders 5,402,.229.44 
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E. F. Schleyer Retires 


A luncheon was given last week to Ernest F. 
Schleyer, local secretary of the Norwich Union 
Fire Insurance Society, by his associates of the 
storage warehouse committee ot the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange. The event took 
place at the Drug and Chemical Club in New 
York city and was in honor of his completion 
of forty years of service with the former 
organization and his subsequent retirement. 
Mr. Schleyer leaves the Norwich Union after 
qa brilliant career, of which the greater part 
has been spent in charge of the New York 
business of the company. He has gained a 
deservedly high position in the regard of local 
underwriters for sound judgment, consistent 
maintenance of high underwriting standards, 
courtesy and kindliness. 

It is reported that Mr. Schleyer will leave 
within a few days for the South, where he plans 
to enjoy a well-earned rest, carrying with him 
the good wishes of a host of friends. The com- 
pany has not, as yet, announced a successor. 


La Cubana Compania Nacional Increases 
Its Surplus 

During the year 1924 the United States 
branch of La Cubana Compania Nacional de 
Seguros of Havana, Cuba, was enabled to in- 
crease its surplus by $34,408, after having re- 
mitted the sum cf $17,135 to the company’s 
home office. The company now has resources 
in this country aggregating $668,117, while its 
liabilities amount to $101,721, inclusive of $70,- 
263 of unearned premum reserve, thus leaving 
the very substantial sum of $566,396 as sur- 
plus. The company is entered in the United 
States for fire reinsurance only. 

The United States branch of La Cubana 
Compania Nacional is managed by Fester, 
Fothergill & Hartung, 110 William street, New 
York, this well-known firm being also man- 
agers of the United States branch of a large 
foreign company writing numerous classes of 
casualty and surety risks, and also for five 
other foreign fire reinsurance companies. The 
firm mentioned has achieved a fine reputation 
throughout the country because of its equi- 
table treatment of its clients and of the strong 
financial condition of the companies which it 
represents, 
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Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 


COAST OFFICES UNIFIED 
America Fore Companies’ New Operating 
Plan Now Complete 

Paul L. Haid, president of the American 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company, the Continental 
Insurance Company, the Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance Company and the Farmers Insurance 
Company has just announced the unification of 
the staff and operations of the companies’ offices 
in San Francisco. 

Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board of the 
four companies, stated that heretofore, op- 
erating as separate units on the coast as for- 
merly in the other department offices, the com- 
panies now will be under the joint supervision 
of John P. Breeden and Alfred L. Merritt, 
secretaries. Harry Nason will continue as city 
manager of the Continental and Farmers and 
Wilson Bishop as city manager of the American 
Eagle and Fidelity-Phenix. No change has 
been made in the official personnel other than 
making all coast department officers four com- 
pany officers. 

The field forces of the companies, however, 
will remain segregated as heretofore, the spe- 
cial agents for each company operating inde- 
pendently. 

This step is the final one in unifying the busi- 
ness of the America Fore companies. First the 
New York office was unified, then Chicago, so 
that with the changes at San Francisco the plan 
is complete. 

In detail the plan means that all officers, all 
department heads, all underwriting operations 
become joint for all of the America Fore Com- 
The business of all the companies has 
One examiner 


panies. 
been placed on a single map. 
handles the business for all companies in a 
given territory. 





Annual Meeting of Fire Exchange 

The annual meeting of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange took place yesterday in the 
assembly room of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The nominating committee sub- 
mitted the following ticket for officers of the 
exchange for the ensuing year: 

For president, W. H. Koop of the Great 
American; for vice-president, C. R. Pitcher of 
the Royal, and for secretary and treasurer, W. 
L. Chambers of the North British and Mer- 


cantile. 


Organized 1859 


NATIONAL LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Western Dept., 207 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Losses paid since organization over 62 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 


Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Company’s Good 
Statement 

The Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Company of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., presents a statement cover- 
ing 1924, which shows substantial gains in 
assets and surplus. The company was enabled 
to pay dividends of $35,000, and to also increase 
its surplus by nearly $9,500, its surplus to pol- 
icyholders now being $943,773, including $500,- 
000 capital. Its assets increased to $2,319,804, 
of which $1,210,327 is represented by mortgages 
on real estate, while it holds bonds and stocks 
to the value of over $680,000 and has cash in 
office, trust companies and banks to the amount 
of about $160,000. The company writes rein- 
surance on diversified classes of risks, includ- 
ing fire, ocean marine, motor vehicle, earth- 
quake, group, tornado, hail, sprinkler leakage, 
riot and frost and freeze. The officers of this 
strong reinsuance company are: President, R. 
Lord; vice-presidents, J. E. Johnson and E. E. 
Pinney; treasurer, James E. Hamilton; secre- 
taries, A. C. Torgeson and Roy FE. Curray. 

Mississippi Fire’s Business Growing 

In 1924 the net premium income of the Mis- 
sissippi Fire Insurance Company of Jackson, 
\Miss., increased $70,000, having reached the 
amount of $573,792. A corresponding increase 
as made in the unearned premium reserve, 
which grew to about $43,000, now standing at 
$413,444. The company closed the year 1924 
with $1,114,942 of assets, and a surplus as to 
policyholders of $469,338, of which sum $351,- 
240 is capital Among the company’s assets 
are United States government bonds, $100,- 
000; State and municipal bonds, $851,000; mort- 
gage loans, $429,489; cash, certificates of guar- 
anty and certificates of deposit, $196,622; real 
estate valued at $28,702; premiums in course 
of collection $241,476, and other lesses items. 
The officers of this enterprising company are: 
G. A. Wilson, president; J. Morgan Stevens, 
vice-president; N. L. Carpenter, treasurer; E. 
O. Spencer, secretary; Frank B. Clark, man- 
aging underwriter. 


George A. Bernard Elected 
The board of directors of the Newark Fire 
Insurance Company of Newark elected George 
\. Bernard secretary of the organization on 
Friday of last week. 
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Fire Automobile 
Tornado Windstorm 
Rent and Rental Values 
Explosion and Riot 
Use and Occupancy 
Sprinkler Leakage 
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LIBERTY AGENT THE MOST WIDELY ADVERTISED INSURANCE 


Tourist Baggage 





MAN IN HIS HOME TOWN. _ THINK IT OVER! 
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LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 


JANUARY Ist, 1924, STATEMENTS 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, Organized 1855. 


LIABILITIES 


ASSETS 
$14,683,598.32 $8,181,979.10 *$3,000,000 *$3,501,616.22 $6,501,619.22 
THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO., Organized 1853 


$5,025,111.42 $2,949,854.3 


rgeg ery INSURANCE Oe ERILADELPHIA, Organized 1854 


$3,673,818.99 $2,208,445.0 


Rear FRANKLIN FIRE ~~ CO., Organized 1866 
$1,000,000 $819,295.35 $1,819,295.35 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA, 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 
Western Department, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, WAITE BLIVEN, Vice-Pres. and Manager. 
General Agents for Southern Territory: 
Florida, Loren H. Green, Jacksonville; Maryland, Poor & Alexander, Baltimore; Texas, Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston;. 


*As changed April, 1924. LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


$4,757,541.29 $2,938,245.94 
HEAD OFFICES: NEWARK, N. J. 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Secretary 


CAPITAL NET SURPLUS SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


2000,000 $1,075,257.03 $2,075,257.03 


$865,373.90 $1,465,373.90 


Pacific Department, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., W. W. and E. G. POTTER, Managers 

















ACTUARIAL STUDIES 


Study No.1. ‘‘SOURCES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRIN- 
CIP PAL MORTALITY TABLES.” Price $2.00 plus cost of delivery. 
Sony gh II, “*CONSTRUCTION OF MORTALITY TABLES FROM 
jie RECORD OF INSURED LIVES.” Price $2.00 plus cost of 
elivery. 


ae “a ‘IV. “GRADUATION OF MORTALITY AND OTHER 
LES.”’ Price $2.00 plus cost of deliv: ag A 
Goame No. V. CHAPTER ON “DISABILITY BENEFITS.” Price, 
$2.00 plus delivery charge. 
These volumes of about eighty pages each, bound in maroon cloth, are 
issued by the Actuarial Society of America. 


Study No. III. Construction of Mortality Tables (In Press.) 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORE 





THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism of its 
management, and the management of THE HANOVER is an absolute 
assurance of the security of its policy. 


Charles W. Higley, President Montgomery Clark, Vice-President 
J. G. Hollman, Secretary H. T. Giberson, Treasurer 
. E. Sammons, Asst. Secy. A. E. Gilbert, Asst. Secy. 





Home Office, Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St., New York 























WANTED 


State and District Managers in Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky» 
Maryland and West Virginia. 
Over 118% Solvent 
Legal Reserve—American Experience Table 
Waiver of Premium Clause 
Monthly Income 
Fraternal Benefits 
Organized October 27, 1868. 


GRAND LODGE A. O. U. W. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
1119-1121 Chapline Street Wheeling, W. Va. 


GreatAmerican 
Insurance Company 


am Non Pork ven 


Your 
Company INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 
©TATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1924 
CAPITAL 


$12,500,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 








21.316,680.16 








NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


*OSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent | GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt. 
56 Richton Ave.. Detroit, Mich. | 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
! 
| 


W. £. RAY, Special Ageut FRANK G. DELLA HUNT, 
Terre Haute, Ind. ‘ ; Special / Avent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 


sURPL 


12,465 360. S6 
46,282,041.02 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$24,965,360.86 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 























(Genera ceiden 


FIRE AND' LIFE 


7 ASSURANCE CORPORATION, La. 


Patiala RICHA2DSON, United States Manages 


GENERAL BUILDING, 4tH¥’&f{WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York City 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
GC. R. STREET, Vice-President GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 210 Sansome Street 

76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. San Francisco, California 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK—Wm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldé- 
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| FIRE INSURANCE TOPICS 











a 
NEW YORK SURVEYS 


A Good Change.—The introduction, due to 
the invention of the X-ray device, of the cellu- 
lose film in the offices of physicians and hos- 
pitals led to a great deal of uneasiness on the 
part of the underwriters and, in fact, every- 
one that was interested in safety to life. It 
is pleasing to know that at the end of Febru- 
ary, 1925, 80 per cent of the X-ray films now 
used in New York city are the safety film. 
This shows what can be done if proper efforts 
are made to secure good practices. 

The Number of Agents.—W hat is going to 
be the outcome of all the discussion in regard 
to the agency situation? This question only 
deals with the number and has no bearing at 
Is it not a fact that 
if the compensation to the agent and broker 


all on their compensation. 


combined was substantially less than it is to- 
day, that it would be one way to settle the num- 
ber of agents question? Is it not true that 
because the commissions are fixed at the point 
where they are that there is an inducement to 
a person even though he has but a small busi- 
ness to enter it and make what he can out of 
it? If compensation were far less it is only 
those who had a substantial business would re- 
main in it, because it would not pay. There 
probably is some help in trying to settle the 
question along this line. 

The Anti-Discrimination Law.—Some time 
in the future some student is going to make a 
study of the anti-discrimination law and _ its 
effect upon the business of property insurance. 
The conclusion the student will reach can be 


wholly forecast only to a certain extent. It 
will not be suprising to see the conclusion 
drawn that whatever merits were wrapped up 
in the anti-discrimination law it brought many 
other practices which achieved the result that 
was possible before the law was adopted but 
could not be achieved directly under the law. 
In one very important association of business 
men no pledges are made especially in regard 
to the price at which they will sell their goods 
hut a very high standard has been developed 
in the system of ethics which will control their 
dealings one with another and with their cus- 
tomers. There may be in what this organiza- 
tion is doing a suggestion for the insurance 
business. Has it not tried altogether too much 
to bind this down where the system of rules 
was extremely minute? The idea at least seems 
considering and it may contain some 
the things 
suffering from at the 


worth 


measure of solution for some of 


which the business is 
present time. 

Some Kinds of Kicking—A mule-driver 
was asked if the mule ever kicked him. He 
replied that he did not but that he frequently 
the place where he “recently was.” 
There is a great deal of kicking in the insur- 


kicked 


ance business which comes at just about the 
time it did in the story recited above. It has 
no bearing at all upon the spot where the thing 
is happening but it kicks most viciously at the 
place where it was. 

The Fire Loss.—Large as the loss figures 
for 1923 are it is worthy of note that perhaps 
outside of a large conflagration they may repre- 


sent the maximum figures. If that is so then 
the outlook for an improvement for fire waste 
is helpful and all friends of that cause may 
well be encouraged. Figures of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters which are now 
generally quoted as authority do seem to in- 
dicate that the highest point has been reached. 
Let everybody hope that it is so. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Becomes Special for L. and L. and G.—- 
Kenneth H. Erskine, well known throughout 
New England as special for the Northern As- 
surance, has tendered his resignation, to take 
effect early next month, when he will join the 
field staff of the London and Liverpool and 
Globe as special agent for Eastern Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, succeeding Roger W. 
Wight, now assistant secretary of the Travel- 
ers Fire. 

Travelers Fire Entered—The Travelers 
Fire has been admitted to Massachusetts to do 
a fire and marine business. Arthur E. Gates of 
Boston is the agent of record. 

H. M. Fenton Returns.—Henry M. Fenton, 
30oston manager of the London and Liverpool 
and Globe, has returned cruise in 
Southern waters. He returns to new quarters, 
however, the London and Liverpool and Globe 
having moved in his absence to the Boston In- 
surance Exchange. Mr. Fenton was ordered 
to spend the winter in the South on account 
of his health. 


from a 


Old Colony Meeting.—Special agents of 
the Boston and Old Colony insurance com- 
panies from the Eastern part of the country 
met at the home office last week for their annual 
conference. The sessions were lively and inter- 
esting, with the usual dinner at the Exchange 
Club concluding the program. 








INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE 


COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


CINE MII bo See ah caara se reNesekes panes 
PRI 565656300 ea ee 
Reserve for all Rabilities: ... 6. ic. oc ce ke es cenwes ... 1,376,031 .62 
Admitted assets. 








REINSURANCE 


Fire and allied lines 


$500,000 . 00 
. 443,772.80 


2,319,804 .42 
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The Insurance Sellegram is published in THE SPECTATOR in this form for the use of Companies and General Agents. Permission to copy and 


circulate it among their Agency Forces, as their own sales letter or house organ, will be granted upon request. 
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To Our Agency Force: 
WHAT PERCENTAGE OF YOUR CLIENTS ARE UNDER-INSURED? 


Have you ever gone to the trouble of going through your registers for 
the purpose of FINDING OUT who ought to have a "LITTLE MORE OF THE 
SAME?" 


If you haven't, it is a GOOD AND PROFITABLE undertaking. Undoubtedly 
you will find a good MANY prospects for MORE insurance if you'll LOOK 
OVER your records. 


A good many people are prone to "carry part of the risk themselves." 
Fine, so long as they don't HAVE A LOSS. When that comes, it's dif- 
ferent. You can RENDER A SERVICE to your Clients by telling them 
they should have MORE protection on this, that, or the other piece of 
property. 


If they "stiffen their necks" and won't take it, you, at least, have 
DONE YOUR DUTY, and when the LOSS OCCURS they can't say you FAILED 
to tell ‘em about it. 


Insurance Office Clients are MORE AND MORE DEPENDING upon their Agents 
to LOOK AFTER THEIR INSURANCE AFFAIRS for them. It devolves, there- 
fore, UPON YOU to be DILIGENT; NOT to take any chances; To WATCH 

their coverages carefully, and ALWAYS tell them JUST WHERE THEY STAND 
on EVERY line you are carrying for them. 


DON'T, under any sort of circumstances, place yourself in the position 
of having FAILED to do your WHOLE duty. DON'T leave any opening for 
censure by your Clients. DON'T be so placed that when a loss occurs 

a Client can say to you--"I thought I was fully covered. My insur- 
ance is all in your hands and it was up to you to look after it. Why 
didn't you tell me that I was under-insured on this property? If you 
had, I would have taken more." 


Let's tell 'em ALL ABOUT IT, so that there CAN'T be any "buck passing" 
AFTER THE LOSS OCCURS. 


Yours repeatedly, 
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CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 

















THE 
OBSERVATION POST 


Lac 


HE Associated General Contractors, in a 
T series of recommendations on the subject 
of contract bond underwriting, have offered at 
least one suggestion which is not likely to meet 
with the enthusiastic approval of casualty and 
aurety agents and brokers. This Solomon-like 
pronouncement is “That many of the evils now 
experienced would be remedied by a change in 
the methods of compensating agents to some 
other basis which takes into consideration syc- 
cessful completion of the contract rather than 
the mere process of underwriting.” Is the in- 
surance agent, by some strange metamorphosis, 
+o become a construction supervisor in addi- 
tion to his other qualifications? Is the broker 
to be also a contract expert who must ascer- 
tain the possibilities of structural achievement 
efore he will consent to solicit bonds? ‘This 
“mere process of underwriting,” of which the 
Associated Contractors so glibly speak, is a 
serious business, distinct from any other branch 
of insurance activity. If the agent or broker 
has rendered adequate service, and the premium 
has been collected, there is no apparent reason 
why his commission should be distantly con- 
tingent upon the good or bad faith of any con- 
tractor or other assured. 














N these days of hectic struggle for efficiency 
li the part of bombastic “Babbitt” men, 
anything that may increase their total original- 
ity per inch of cranial capacity is gratefully 
appreciated by innocent sufferers. The follow- 
ing arraignment, taken fom a recent issue of 
“Life” and concocted by Chauncey McCarry 
Morley, is gleefully reproduced: 

$5,000,000 is spent daily for business letters. 
A careful analysis of several thousand of these 
communications has shown the cost to be ap- 
portioned as follows: 


Have in hand..... 
Esteemed 


$500,000.00 


: ANON Wiecs rene corretena oats ates 350,000.00 
Contents NOLGE as Seis eer cee 375,000.00 
rst. and OMGNO 63 oa sea eicdlcos es 150,090.00 
«Sey gas 500,000.00 
cae, ae 100,000.00 
Favor us ..... eee etoratses Ho ciciarness 150,000.00 
Enclosed please find.........¢.... 125,000.00 
As BOB ior stei sate lets craera ne mre speiewreters 200,090.00 
Trusting to receive........ crear 300,000.00 
Thanking you for past favors.... 450,000.00 
oe ee aN 375,000.00 
MOG OMVISE ooo. ccccceceeceees 400,000.00 
Sub-total ....., ; .. .. ««$3,975,000.00 
he real TROSSA OCs 2iv okey ce 1,025,000.00 
Total ...... sass Hea nla aiar nl Meet $5,000,000.00 


MULTIPLE-LINE OPERATION 

Wise company administration over a 
period of years is a sure indication of 
proper executive control. J. Carroll 
French, president 
of the New York 
Casualty Company, 
has long been a 
dominant figure m 
the casualty insur- 
ance business. As 
president of the 
New York Plate 
Glass Insurance 
company he had the constant co-operation 
of a loyal field force and the entire sup- 
port of an active home-office staff. When 
that organization recently changed its 
name and became the New York Casu- 
alty Company, insurance men generally 
predicted a brilliant career for the new 
venture. 

Asked for his opinion on the merits of 
multiple-line operation in casualty insur- 
ance, President French said: 

“From the standpoint of a casualty in- 
surance company, multiple-line operation 
offers many advantages. It 
general broadening and strengthening of 
facilities for comprehensive service to 
agents and brokers. It naturally 
creases the prestige and scope of en- 
deavor of the organization. By it, uni- 
fied and adequate public protection 
against a variety of hazards is made pos- 
sible. And, of course, it opens the way 
to a greater volume of writings.” 





means a 
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To Call Meeting of Acquisition Cost 
Conference 

Following a joint session of the local com- 
mittee and the national the 
\cquisition Cost Conference, held in New York 
city last week, it was decided to call a general 
meeting of the conference to consider the pro- 
posals for enforcing the acquisition cost rules, 


committee of 


which were recently submitted by James A. 
Beha, Superintendent of Insurance for New 
York. It is understood that this general gath- 
ering will convene in about two weeks’ time. 


New Jersey Casualty Underwriters 


The Casualty Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey will hold its tenth annual banquet 
meeting on March 26 at the Down Town Club, 
Newark, N. J. 
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DEFENDS AUTO BILL 





New York Senator Explains Compul- 
sory Compensation Insurance _ ; 
for Motorists - 


SAYS IT IS NOT LIABILITY COVER 


Nathan Straus, Jr., Answers Objections to 
Proposed Measure—Believes $20 
Would Be Cost to Car Owner 
Axpany, N. Y., March 10.—Senator Nathan 
Straus, Jr.. New York, who has introduced 
into the State legislature here a bill which 
seeks to provide a form of compulsory com- 
pensation insurance for automobilists, has pre- 
sented a statement in which he gives his rea- 
sponsoring the measure. Senator 
Straus points out that there were 17,000 auto- 
mobile fatalities in the United States last year 
and that the increasing number of automobile 
accidents is causing a loss of life and limb 
which is greater than that experienced by this 
country in the World War. Dealing with the 
intent of the bill, the New York solon said: 


sons for 


The bill provides that just as every motor 
vehicle owner must to-day take out a license 
before operating a car, so he shall be required 
to take out, in addition, an insurance policy in 
a mutual fund composed of all of the motor 
vehicle owners of the State in order to insure 
victims of any accident caused by his automo- 
bile immediate medical aid and fair compensa- 
tion. The bill is based on the workmens com- 
pensation law. It provides for compensation 
insurance and is not to be confused with lia- 
bility insurance. Liability insurance is not in- 
tended to provide compensation to those who 
are injured or killed. On the contrary, it 
makes it more difficult for those who are in- 
jured to obtain compensation because of the 
necessity of fighting a well-financed and highly- 
organized insurance company, equipped to de- 
fend to the limit the personal injury suit. 

The extension of the principle of workmen’s 
compensation to cover motor vehicle accidents 
on the streets and highways of the State would 
substitute prompt medical aid and fair pay- 
ment to victims of accidents for the present 
system of lawsuits, delays and inevitable syf- 
fering to the families suddenly deprived of the 
wage-earner. 

In answering the arguments that the bill 
would impose an undue burden on the motor- 
ist and would tend to increase rather than 
decrease the number of automobile accidents, 
Senator Straus said that transportation should 
be made to bear the burden of such accidents, 
just as industry bears the burden of work- 
men’s compensation insurance. This can be 
done by compelling the car owner to pay a 
premium into an insurance fund as a condi- 
tion precedent to obtaining a license. A pay- 
ment of about $20 by each motorist, thinks. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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False Accident Insurance Claims in 


Missouri 
INGENIOUS METHODS USED 


“Mystery Serum,” Believed Turpentine, 
Injected to Simulate Injury 

St. Lovrs, Mo., March 9.—More than $100,- 
000 is believed to have been collected on fake 
accident claims against insurance and railroad 
companies in Southeast Missouri through the 
use of a mystery serum which injected into 
the arms or bodies of a person caused swell- 
ings to be used as the basis of collecting an 
accident claim. Turpentine is believed to have 
been the base of this serum. 

Mark A. Shipley, St. Louis representative 
of the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New 
York, unearthed the fraud ring when he noticed 
that his company was receiving an unusually 
large number of claims from Ripley county 
and other sections of Southeast Missouri. 

Investigation revealed that in each case the 
injured person’s claims had been backed up by 
reports from reputable physicians but that 
speedy recovery occurred. 

The preliminary findings of the insurance in- 
vestigators caused them to enlist the aid of 
Post Office Inspectors R. A. Ward and B. F. 
Cain of St. Louis. Other insurance companies 
later joined in the inquiry. 

As a result of the work of 
operatives a suspect was arrested and is under 


the postoffice 
bond of $10,0c0 to appear March 24 in the Fed- 
eral Court at Cape Girardeau, Mo., to answer 
any charge that may be made against him. 


Becomes General Agent 
New York 


the 


The 


announced 


Indemnity Company has 


appointment of C. A. Raus- 
chenberg, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., as general agent 
for all casualty lines. Geldert, 
the made 


supervisor of claims. 


Howard E. 


associated with agency, has _ been 





IIlinois Motor Casualty Begins Writings 

The Illinois Motor Casualty Company, 
Springfield, Ill., has been licensed by the in- 
surance department of that State and has be- 
gun active business with a capital of $200,000 


and a surplus of $100,000. The company has 
taken over the agency organization of the Illi- 
nois Motor Casualty Association, a reciprocal. 


Massachusetts Accident to Hold Agency 
Conference 

“he Massachusetts Accident 
Boston, Mass., will hold a conference of agents 
writing non-cancellable disability insurance. 
The meeting will gather at the home office on 
April 27 and 28 and, in order to qualify for 
attendance, agents between March 1 and April 
15, must write five or more acceptable applica 


Company, 


tions on which the premiums will equal or ex- 
ceed $500, to be paid on or before April 24. 
red. S. Moore, manager of the Massachu- 
setts Accident, states in a letter to agents that 
the company is out for $1,000,000 of premium 
income during 1925 and that, as the Massachu- 
setts Accident was the first to issue non-can- 
cellable disability insurance, it will also be the 
first to hold 
cancellable disability insurance. 


an agency convention for non- 


D. H. Cook Reports Good Conditions in 
Far West 
That the Pacific Coast and Far West are re- 
flecting the East’s general business improve- 
ment and that favorable weather conditions of 
the last few weeks indicate good livestock and 
crop prospects for this year, are reported by 
D. H. Cook, vice-president and superintendent 
of agencies of the American Surety Company, 
N. Y., just returned from a six weeks’ trip to 
the principal cities of the Far West. 
Keystone Auto Club Impartial on Com- 
pulsory Insurance for Cars 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 7.—Following a 
referendum vote among the club members, the 
Keystone Automobile Club of this city has 
decided to take a neutral position with regard 
to the compulsory automobile insurance bill now 
pending before the State legislature at Harris- 
burg. 7 
Frederick Parry’s Lecture 
Frederick Parry, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Surety Company of New York, gave a 
most interesting and instructive lecture on “Re- 
insurance as Applied to Fidelity and Surety 
Insurance” before the students of the Insur- 
ance Society on Monday afternoon of this week. 
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Home Office, Pierce Building 
ST. LOUIS 


Chas. W. Disbrow, President 
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on Automobiles’’ 








NATIONAL SURETY CONVENTION 


Company Holds Three-Day Meeting jn 
New Orleans 

The National Surety Company, New York, 
is holding a convention of general agents, 
branch managers, underwriting and production 
representatives and specialty salesmen at the 
Hlotel Bienville in New Orleans. The meeting 
began on March 10 and will end to-day. Vice. 
President John L. Mee and Special Agent 
Iloward T. Osborn left in advance of the main 
convention parties and, with Louis Coiron of 
Janvier & Co., made all reception arrangements, 
A. St. John led the delegation 
which left the home office on Saturday morn. 


President FE. 


ing. 





Vice-President Mee is presiding as chairman | 


of the convention and Chairman William B, 
Joyce was asked to address the Tuesday even- 
The events of that night were 
broadcasted over stations WAAB and WAAC 


ing session. 


A Proper Thrust 

The facile pen of “Big Bill,’ wielded in 
The Eastern Underwriter of last week, has 
again impaled the fallacy of government in- 
terference upon its dexterous point. Referring 
to the proposition, now before Congress, that 
the comptroller-general of the United States 
be given jurisdiction over the surety compa- 
“It is another at- 
tempt of a public official to appropriate a tre- 
mendous lot of responsibility which is too great 
to properly rest in his hands.” 


SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 


nies, “Big Bill” aptly says: 








Statement as of 
December 31, 1924 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U. S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets...... $7,046,054 
a EE rn 1,225,000 
ee ere mere” 745,272 


Twelve Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 





We Solicit and Write: 
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th and Accident Underwriters 


I e 
” Proposed Wisconsin Bill 


Decry 





CONDEMNATORY RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED 





Conference Members See Peril to Standard 
Provisions Law Now on Books in 
Twenty States 
[Special Dispatch from a Staff Correspondent] 
Sr. Louis, Mo., March 6.—A discussion of 
legislation affecting the health and accident in- 
surance business, particularly in Wisconsin, was 
the feature of the mid-winter meeting of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters Conference 
which closed at the Chase Hotel here last Wed- 
nesday. A vigorous resolution, condemning the 
recodification bill which has been proposed in 
the Badger State, was adopted and the general 
opinion seemed to be that a measure such as 
this, if enacted, would not only increase the 
difficulties of the insurance companies, but 
would practically re-write the health and acci- 
dent insurance laws of the Commonwealth, and 
might upset the standard provisions law now 
in force in twenty States. The theory of 
Thomas P. Nelson, of the Wisconsin Insurance 
Department, that the health and accident busi- 
ness be put on an indemnity basis covering 
only the actual cash loss sustained by disabil- 
ity, was strongly disapproved of, and this dis- 
approval was also incorporated into the resolu- 
tion. A special committee, consisting of C. O. 
Pauley, president of the conference; W. T. 
Grant, president of the Business Mens Assur- 
ance, and A. FE, Forrest, vice-president of the 
North American Accident, prepared the resolu- 
tion after a session of the executive commit- 
tee of the conference which was held on Mon- 
day night. the 
first day’s activities appeared in last week's 

issue of THE SPECTATOR. 
The text of the resolution adopted against the 
pending Wisconsin bill was as follows: 


An account of the events of 


Whereas, There is pending in the State of 
Wisconsin a bill known as senate bill No. 175, 
which bill recodifies and revises all of the in- 
surance laws of that State and contains a sec- 
tion known as Chapter 206, governing the con- 
duct of accident and health insurance in that 
State, and 
Whereas, For ten or more years the theories 
of Thomas P. Nelson as expressed in said bill 
have been carefully studied and considered by 
the Health and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence and have been found to be wholly imprac- 
tical and to work, an injustice on both those 
desiring insurance and insurance companies, 
making it impossible for the companies to fur- 
nish accident and health protection to the wage- 
earners and all other residents of Wisconsin 
on such an equitable basis as obtains in other 
States, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Health and Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference, in convention assembled 
in St. Louis, Mo., March 4, 1925. is unalterably 
%pposed to the provisions of said chapter and 
does now solemnly protest against the enact- 
ment of Chapter 206 of Wisconsin senate bill 
0. 175, praying that no such hardships as con- 
templated by the terms of this bill shall be im- 
Posed upon the people of Wisconsin. 


Following the conference banquet on Tues- 
day evening at which W. G. Curtis, of the 
National Casualty; George Graham, president 
cf the American Life Convention, and Law- 
rence McDaniel, St. Louis lawyer, distinguished 
themselves, the Wednesday sessions of the 
meeting were brought to order with President 
Pauley in the chair. A talk on “Observations 
of a Life Insurance Executive” was delivered 
by George Graham, president of the American 
Life Convention, who emphasized the merits of 
the double indemnity feature, the importance 
of complete statistics, and the difficulties of 
determining moral hazard. 

H. L. Brandt, agency manager of the Illinois 
Mutual Casualty Company, dealt with the prob- 
lem of using part-time agents in the health and 
accident business and cited numerous advan- 
tages of this system, stressing the importance 





C. O. PAULEY, 
ITealth 


and Accident Underwriters 


Conference 


[ -residcn re 


of selecting men and summarizing his argument 
as follows: 

Some of the advantages from a company 
standpoint of a part time agency organization 
are, it costs you less to get your business, and 
less to keep it after you've gotten it. 

The part time agent has no _ preconceived 
ideas about commission scales. It is, therefore, 
easy to negotiate with him on a mutually profit- 
able basis. Since he seldom goes on full time, 
he never asks, and never receives, any more 
than the initial allowance. 

The afternoon session heard F. L. 
assistant secretary of the Employers Indemnity 
Mr. Barnes 


Barnes, 


Corporation, as the first speaker. 
took “Agency Underwriting” as his topic and 
pointed out the need for training agents, stat- 
ing that the conscience of the unqualified agent 
is too elastic and the risks he writes will prob- 
ably prove unprofitable to the company. 

“Insurance as Related to Farming” was the 
subject of an address by J. S. Irish, assistant 
secretary of the Iowa State Traveling Men’s 
Association. The reports, 
showing the conference to he in a flourishing 
condition, concluded the meeting. A. J. Jekel 
of the Reliable Life and Accident was in charge 
of the entertainment for ladies, consisting of 
a theater party on Tuesday afternoon and an 
automobile tour of points of civic interest on 
Wednesday afternoon. 


various committee 
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SELLING ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
New Book Shows Agents How to Increase 
Production—Practical Suggestions 
Presented 

The insurance agent is a practical man. Fine- 
spun theories mean little to him. Straight- 
from-the-shoulder talks get his attention. In 
a new book, entitled “Selling Accident and 
Health Insurance” and written by Thomas L. 
Bean, ideas are reduced to actualities and the 
casualty insurance man is told exactly how to 
increase his production and how to give the 
best protection to his clients while making the 
most money for himself. 

The book, which is published by The Spec- 
tator Company, is written by a man who is 
experienced in both field canvassing and home 
office supervision. Bean was a 
successful salesman of accident and health in- 
surance for a long time and is now vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Indemnity Company. He 
has been in the casualty insurance business 
for many years and is accustomed to the train- 
ing and control of solicitors. tn “Selling Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance,” Mr. Bean describes 
the methods which have brought results and 
leaves no step in the selling process unex- 
plained. The book does not waste space in 
abstract discussion, but gets right down to facts 
and puts real, money-making thoughts in the 
reader’s mind. 

Some conception of the scope of the book 
can be obtained by a glance at the following 
chapter heads: “When and How to Sell Acci- 
dent and Health Policies,” “First Impressions 
in Salesmanship,” “Dealing with ; 
“Answering 
ful Selling 
Hints.” 

There is no second-hand material in “Sell- 
ing Accident and Health Insurance”; every sug- 


Thomas L. 


Prospects,’ 
Prospects’ Objections,” ‘“Success- 
Methods,” Helpful 


and “Some 


gestion offered and every method explained have 
stood the test of personal usage. Its lessons 
are taken from the school of actual field work 
and are presented so clearly and convincingly 
that the agent is inspired with that confidence 
in himself which makes for increased sales and 
individual advancement. 

The book, entitled “Selling Accident and 
Health Insurance,” is bound in durable cloth 
cover and is of convenient pocket size. It may 
be obtained from The Spectator Company at 
the following prices: Single copy, $1; 25 
copies, $22.50; 50 copies, $42.50; 100 copies, 
$80; 200 copies, $150; 500 copies, $350. 





Schiff-Terhune Staff Gives Dinner and 
Dance 

The Esteco Club of Schiff, Terhune & Com- 
pany, New York city, held a dinner and dance 
at the Hofbrau last week as a send-off party 
to Simon Schiff, president of the organization, 
who is sailing for Europe this week. This 
dinner terminated most successfully; not, how- 
ever, until a great deal of amusement had been 
afforded by a number of stereopticon views of 
the office in 1900. Later, some recent motion 
pictures of the office staff were run off. 
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Modern engineers look at the huge blocks of stone in the great Pyramid and 
wonder how old Cheops managed to carry them. All they know for certain 
about it is that any load can be carried if it is distributed among enough carriers. 






An unlimited load of insurance can be carried if it is wisely distributed. The 
Cheops of Casualty Insurance is REINSURANCE, our special service. 
Please write us. 
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DOLLARS IN SECURITIES 


Deposited with the State of Indiana for the Sole 
Protection of Policyholders 


PROGRESSIVE $8 CONSERVATIVE 


The Growth of Oak 
The Solidity of Granite 


On Agency Matters Address, 
CHARLES F. COFFIN, Vice-President 


Home Office: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 





Maryland Casualty Now Twenty- 
Seven Years Old 





PRESIDENT BURNS AWARDS SERVICE 
PINS 


Banquet and Mock Trial Were Features of 
Festivities—Council Club Elects 
Officers 


The Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, 
Md., celebrated its twenty-seventh anniversary 
at the home office last week by a birthday party 
in which the entire staff personnel participated, 
and by a dinner of its council club. The cele- 
bration is an annual feature at the company’s 
home office, having been inaugurated at the 
twenty-fifth anniversary. One entire day was 
devoted to the entertainment of the Georgia 
agents who visited Baltimore as the guests of 
the Haas and Howell agency of Atlanta. On 
the second day, the company served luncheon 
to its thousand employees in the cafeteria of 
the club house and the entire home office force 
then assembled in the auditorium, where Presi- 
dent F. Highlands Burns gave a short address 
and presented service pins for five to twenty- 
five vears of service. 

Twenty-five year pins 
home office representatives. 
included in the distribution of the pins—\Mliss 
Elizabeth R. Kidd and Miss Estelle Barton. 
Miss Kidd is President Burns’ secretary and 
Miss Barton served as secretary to the late 
President Stone. James H. Patton, the treas- 
urer; F. L. Templeman, manager of the acci- 
dent and health department; Julius W. Rausch, 
manager of the boiler department; Percy A. 
Bateman, superintendent of the supply divi- 
sion, and Daniel W. Chipman, Jr., Timothy F. 
Kelleher, Jas. F. Lance, Thos. F. McGowan, 
boiler inspectors, received twenty-five year ser- 
vice pins. 

A Harold Lloyd film, “Safety Last,’ was 
shown on the screen, followed by a dance in the 
ball room, with music furnished by Bob Tula’s 
orchestra. 

The council club dinner was held at the 
Maryland Casualty Club House on Thursday 
at seven o'clock, and a very attractive program 
was arranged by the committee. Austin J. 
Lilly, general counsel, acted as toastmaster. Bob 
Iula’s orchestra furnished the music. Robert 
Carman and Walter L. Clark were the invited 
guests and made speeches, as did Clapham Mur- 
ray, Jr., and Robert Carman. Stanley Ward, 
Jr., sang three solos. The feature of the even- 
ing was a farcial mock trial in which Judge 
Daniel Loden, who, before his connection with 
the Maryland Casualty Company, was judge of 
the Western police station for a long term, 
acted as judge. Emil Kolb was charged with 


were given to ten 


Two ladies were 


the illegal manufacture and sale of liquor, and 
Pretty much every other crime possible. He 
Was arrested while dining and brought before 
the court. Clapham Murray, Jr., was the prose- 
cuting attorney, while the prisoner was de- 
fended by Charles T. Reifsnider. The crim- 





inal was sentenced to eighteen months at the 
Old Ladies Home and immediately paroled. 

The following officers of the club were elected 
for the ensuing year: Carroll Tubman, presi- 
dent; Austin J. Lilly, first vice-president ; Harry 
C. Michael, second vice-president; Arthur B. 
secretary; Dr. Allen D. Lazenby, 
The Maryland Casualty Company 
was twenty-seven years old on March 1. 


Nickerson, 
treasurer. 


DEATH OF S. W. MUNSELL 
President of Monarch Accident Was Force- 
ful and Progressive Executive 

Samuel Wildes Munsell, president of the 
Monarch Accident Insurance Company of 
Springfield, Mass., died suddenly at his home 
in that city last week. He had long been a 
prominent figure in casualty insurance circles, 
and at one time was president of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference. 

Mr. Munsell was possessed of a forceful and 
progressive character, and his wise adminis- 





SAMUEL W. MUNSELL 
late President of the Monarch Accident Insur- 


ance Company 


tration was in great degree responsible for the 
stability and growth of the Monarch Accident. 
The company writes business only on mem- 
bers of the Masonic Order, and Mr. Munsell 
had been active in this connection, winning a 
host of friends and meriting the high regard 
in which he was held by all who knew him. 





National Casualty Makes Gains 

The National Casualty Company of Detroit, 
in its monthly “Agents’ Record,” reports in- 
creased activities in the accident and health field 
since the beginning of the year. Starting with 
a good increase in January, the company, in 
lebruary, made nearly 50 per cent increase in 
new production over Januiry’s record. The 
National 


exclusively. 


writes accident and health business 


Manufacturers Liakility Examined 

An examination of the Manufacturers Lia- 
bility of Jersey City by the Insurance Depart- 
ments of New York and New Jersey, as of 
December 31, 1924, shows assets of $1,911,302, 
and a surplus as to policyholders of $501,006, 
including $400,000 capital. 
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BENNETT ELLISON DONATES PRIZES 
Awards for Students in Suretyship—James 
J. Hoey on Multiple-Line Agencies 

3ennett Ellison, of the well-known agency 
firm of Hoey & Ellison, New York city, has 
donated three cash prizes to be awarded to 
students in the suretyship course being given 
by the Insurance Society. The first prize is 
$25, the second $15 and the third $10. About 
fifty-eight students are enrolled in the course 
and the lectures are being delivered by experi- 
enced insurance executives. 

It wili be recalled that Hoey & Ellison, early 
in 1924, opened a life insurance department in 
addition to their fire and casualty representa- 
tion, and became general agents for the United 
States Life Insurance Company. This marked 
another step in the growing tendency toward 
multiple-line agencies and, with a view toward 
obtaining the firm’s opinion on this question, a 
representative of THE SpecTrAror called on Mr. 
Hoey last week. 

Dealing with the topic of multiple-line rep- 
resentation Mr. Hoey, who is himself a pro- 
ducer of large writings, said: 

The multiple-line agency is a natural develop- 
ment of the public’s desire for complete service 
at the hands of individuals in whom it has faith 
and with whom it has had previous transac- 
tions. When our life insurance department was 
introduced, we found ourselves equipped to 
give our clients any type of protection they 
wanied. The life, fire and casualty divisons do 
not conflict with each other. Policyholders ap- 
preciate comprehensive service from one office 
and the multiple-line agency is in a very ad- 
vantageous position. 


Defends Auto Bill 

(Concluded from page 19) 
Senator Straus, would be sufficient to raise a 
total fund of about $30,000,000, which he con- 
siders enough to give medical aid and reason- 
able compensation to every victim of an auto- 
mobile accident. This system would do away 
with liability suits and congestion on the court 
calendars, as the vehicle owner who complied 
with the law would be protected from civil 
action in ordinary negligence cases. 

With regard to the contention that such in- 
surance would increase the number of automo- 
hile accidents, Senator Straus says: 

The objection that compensation insurance 
would tend to relieve the reckless driver of re- 
sponsibility or to increase the number of motor 
vehicle accidents is not based upon human 
experience. No one seriously contends that fire 
insurance increases fires. The widespread cus- 
tom of carrying fire insurance has on the con- 
trary tremendously aided fire prevention. Life 
insurance has not resulted in increased mortal- 
ity. 

Michigan Compensation Advocates Becom- 
ing Discouraged at Delays 

Lansinc, Micu., March 7.—Advocates of 
certain changes in the State’s workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, recommended in a report filed 
with Governor Alex. J. Groesbeck early in Jan- 
uary by a special commission named for the 
purpose, are becoming discouraged at the delay 
in incorporating the proposed new features in 
a bill or a group of bills to be presented to the 
current session of the legislature. 
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MISSISSIPPI FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Financial Statement 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 
U.S. Government Bonds............. $100,000.00 Reserve for Unearned Premiums...... $413,444.34 
State & Municipal Bonds............. 85,100.00 Reserve tor Losses... .. .cccevasccen 119,275.00 
PI NE is noes cs ccnscsenses 429,488 .63 Premiums due Reins. Cos............. 105,385.20 
NN, xvcaucecesevscevcenn 700.00 Reserve for Taxes. ............00cc0 7,500.00 
(Coe am Tamks................cc000% 93,800.85 
Certificates of Guaranty.............. 4,660.72 Capital Stock. .......... $351,240.00 
Certificates of Deposit............... 98,160.00 PSG Seiden Kawa xde 118,097 .96 
Se 28,701.77 
Premiums in course of collection....... 241,476.13 SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS... 469,337.96 
Due from Reinsurance Companies..... 2,881. 64 
Mucrened Taberest.... .. 6. cee ccna 29,972.76 
$1,114,942.50 $1,114,942.50 
G. A. WILSON, President. N. L. CARPENTER, Treasurer. 
J. MORGAN STEVENS, Vice President. E. O. SPENCER, Secretary. 


FRANK B. CLARKE, Managing Underwriter. 











FIRE REINSURANCE 





NEW INDIA _.. OSAKA 








Assurance Company Marine and Fire Insurance Co. 
OF BOMBAY OF OSAKA 
United States Branch United States Branch 
Statement January 1, 1925 Statement January 1, 1925 

Premium Reserve...................$1,162,979.30 Premium Reserve..............c00e6 $592,683.33 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses and All Other Reserve for Unpaid Losses and All Other 
OTT CT TTT Tee ree 458,133.43 RN 8054-05 mae eee ee 215,443.35 
DD OR PLUG.. . ooo. conc deecsciess 376,225.42 eg Et rr 254,723.44 
TOTAL ABGETS.. «2... 00c00c00e0 08 $1,997,338 .15 TOTAL, BO x ccc ceeanaenas tos $1,062,850. 12 





SUMNER BALLARD, United States Manager 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


Cable Address Telephone 
‘‘Reinsurer New York’’ John 0788 
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i Jasuranee Decision 





THEFT AND ROBBERY 


Disallowance of amendment at trial is not 
an abuse of court’s discretion. Provision of 
policy providing that insurer shall not be 
liable, if books were not so kept as to accu- 
rately determine the loss, must be reasonably 
construed and does not exclude evidence out- 
side of policy. Credibility of witnesses’ testi- 
mony is for jury to determine. 

This action was brought to recover upon a 
hank burglary and robbery policy. The jury 
made special findings of fact that $16,000 of 
cash and $6000 of bonds were stolen from the 
premises of the bank on the date of the robbery. 
Several errors are urged by plaintiff in error. 

First, that the court refused the insurance 
company permission to amend its answer so as 
to set up a defense under the policy that the 
books of the banks had not been so kept that 
This 
amendment was only offered at the close of 
defendant’s case. The filing of amendments is 
within the discretion of the court and the re- 
fusal to grant the same under the circumstances 
was no abuse of discretion. 

Second, it was claimed that there was no 
competent evidence to prove the amount of. the 
loss. The policy provided in part as follows: 
“When Hot table: © * © * 46 
the books and accounts of the assured are not 
so kept that the loss may be accurately deter- 
mined therefrom by the company.” Held, that 
the policy does not require that the books shall 
be so kept that the amount of money and securi- 
ties can be determined at any given moment. 
This would be impossible in practical banking. 
All that is required is a substantial compliance 
with the policy. The books were kept in the 
usual and ordinary manner and the general loss 
ina robbery could be fairly ascertained by their 
examination. This was sufficient. 

Third, the testimony of the assistant cashier 
was contradictory and inconsistent with his tes- 
timony as given on the first trial. Defendant 
claimed that the court's duty was to specifically 
instruct the jury as to the effect of such con- 
tradiction and that a verdict should have been 
instructed for the defendant, as he was the 
Plaintiff's representative. Held, that questions 
as to weight and credibility of witness testi- 
mony is for the jury to determine. 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co. vs. Iowa State 
Bank (Cire. Ct. of Appeals, 8th Circ.). 


the loss could be accurately determined. 


company 


FIRE INSURANCE 

Agent procuring insurance must disclose 
¢very material fact. Refusal of instruction 
a8 to misrepresentation and concealment held 
<tror. Whether insured’s refusal to sub- 
Scribe his examination before trial was justi- 
fied, presents a jury question. 

This action was brought on a fire insurance 
Policy issued to plaintiff’s local agent at Eliza- 


beth, N. J., in the sum of $3500 on an old 
frame ice house, converted into a two-home 
dwelling. Shortly prior to the fire the plain- 
tiff had purchased this property for $2800; 
on the trial he obtained a verdict for $20¥%o. 
On the submission of the case to the jury, the 
trial court restricted their consideration to the 
value of the burned building. Held, error. 

The policy is nothing but a contract, “to be 
interpreted, enforced and resisted like other 
contracts.” 

The policy provided in part as follows: 

This entire policy shall be void if the in- 
sured has concealed or misrepresented, in writ- 
ing or otherwise, any material fact or circum- 
stance concerning this insurance or the sub- 
ject thereof; or if the interest of the insured 
in the property be not truly stated herein; or 
in case of any fraud or false swearing by the 
insured touching any matter relating to this 
insurance or the subject thereof, whether be- 
fore or after a loss. 

After the issuance of the policy, but before 
the fire, the plaintiff contracted to sell the 
premises for $3200. But in his examination 
under oath, taken, as provided by the policy, 
Plaintiff 
moved for a directed verdict, because the plain- 
tiff had falsely and fraudulently concealed this 
fact in his examination and thereby vivlated the 


nothing was said about this contract. 


above policy provision. 

Whether this contract of sale was 2 “imaterial 
fact,’ which the plaintiff concealed in his ex- 
amination, and whether he had made a_ false 
oath concerning any matter related to his in- 
surance, were questions for the jury, which the 
court should have submitted in addition to the 
single question of value. 

It also appeared that plaintiff submitted to 
the examination but refused to sign the tran- 
script. The plaintiff, however, reason 
for his refusal, the sufficiency of which was for 
the to determine. The court, however, 
was not in error in denying defendant’s motion 
for a directed verdict, although the policy pro- 
vided that “The insured, as often as. required, 
shall * * * submit to examination under 
oath by any person named by this company, 
and subscribe the same.” “No action shall be 
sustainable until after full complaince by the 
assured with all the foreging requirements.” 

It was also claimed that plaintiff misrepre- 
sented the amount of loss in his proof of loss. 
For instance, the plaintiff’s contract of sale for 
the whole property showed a purchase price 
less than the value claimed for the insured 
building itself. Further, the City Building In- 
spector examined the building, found it unsafe 
and condemned it. Whether this condemnation 
was bona fide or made by connivance with the 
plaintiff for the purpose of evicting the tenants 
was a question for the jury to decide. 

The above questions were proper subjects of 
defense under the claim of misrepresentation 
and concealment, and should have been sub- 
mitted to the jury by instructions, as requested 


gave a 


jury 


2 


on 


By Joseph G. Geller of the New York Bar 


by the defendant. 

When the agent applies to his principai for 
insurance upon his own property, he is bound at 
all times to the utmost good faith in his dis- 
closures. To withhold knowledge of any ma- 
terial fact in such a case becomes a fraud upon 
the principal sufficient to avoid the policy. 

Judgment reversed. 

Westchester Fire Insurance Co. of New 
York City vs. Fitzpatrick (Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Third Circuit), 2 Fed. Rep. (2d Se- 
ries), 651. 


Jewelry placed in store by wife of insured 
for safe keeping. Wife thereafter inadver- 
tently started fire in stove. Insurer not liable. 

The plaintiff's wife, for the purpese of safe- 
keeping her jewelry from burglars during her 
absence from the home, placed her jewelry in a 
handbag and deposited the same in a stove. 
Later, by inadvertence, she caused a fire to be 
made and the jewelry was destroyed. 

Held, there can be no recovery. Of course, 
mere negligence would not bar recovery. The 
parties cannot have contemplated damage re- 
sulting from a fire in p‘aintiff’s own store, re- 
gardless of how and why the property was 
placed there. 

Judgment dismissing the complaint affirmed. 

li’einer vs. St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co., 
App. Term, 1st Dep’t, N. Y.), 124 Mics. 153. 


Whether person to whom agent paid return 
premium on a canceled policy was author- 
ized by plaintiff to receive it is a question of 
fact. One receiving a proportion of premium 
held to be broker and not agent for the 
assured. 

The defendant wrote a policy covering p'ain- 
tiffs property and received the premium. 
Shortly after its issuance the plaintiff canceled 
it, and the return premium was paid to de- 
fendant by the insurance company. The de- 
fendant in turn paid it to Cross, and pleads 
this as a defense. 

The evidence shows that Cross solicited the 
insurance from the plaintiff, that the premium 
was paid to him, and that he had placed the 
insurance as agent, receiving twenty-five per 
cent of the premium in return from the de- 
fendant. 

The court found for the plaintiff, and prop- 
erly so. There was no conclusive evidence that 
Cross was the agent of plaintiff. The mere 
fact that he had placed the insurance in the 
first place gave him no authority to receive the 
return of the premium as the insured’s agent. 
Cross could not have received twenty-five per 
cent of the premium except as an insurance 
broker—it could not he paid to anyone on be- 
half of the insured. It must be presumed, 
therefore, that he was simply an insurance 
agent dealing with another insurance agent in 
the transaction. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers Actuarial Actuarial 
JNO. A. COPELAND ABB LANDIS 


LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


REPRESENTING 


American Fagie Auto- National Union New Amsterdam 
National Hartford Casualty Co. 





Consulting Actuary 


JAS. R. COTHRAN 











WONDERFUL CLIMATE 
Most prosperous industrial district in the 
world 


Ed. L. Cotting, General Agent 
PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ist National Bank Bldg., Birmingham Ala. 





Amecean Bauitabl U.S. Fi Indemnity Com 
8. emni 2 
faci Pheats . tate a of Amerie aa Suite 407 Associate Actuary 
iu Pe BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED Southeastern Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 
COME SOUTH WITH COTTING A. SIGTENHORST 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg.. WACO, TEXAS 




















Actuarial 


FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON 


PLA. A. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Insurance Exchange Bldg., Sulte 948-949 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 











Conservation Specialists 


The Otis Hann Company, Inc. 
“*Life Insurance Service” 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


References Covering Past 23 Years 











MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 











JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Actuarial, Statistical and Accounting 
Service in All Branches of Insurance and 
for Pension Plans: Office Systems and 

Reorganization. 


75 Fulton Street New York 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 FRANKFORT ST. NEW YORK 


Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 


CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TE 
10 Jackson Place, N. W. Independent Life Mune 
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SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA, 














L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 














| 1. M. RUBINOW, Ph. D. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
and STATISTICIAN 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Liability and Casualty Lines 
Industrial Funds, etc. 


1600 Bankers’ Trust Bldg 
Philadelphia 




















Consulting Engineers 











FREDERICK A. WALDRON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Designer of 


“HOME OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Full Architectural and Engineering 
Services Available 
37 Wall St. Tel. Hanover 6718 New York City 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. _ Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg.. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














Adjusters 








FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Hume Mansur Bidg. 
Hubbell Building 











F. M. SPEAKMAN, C.P.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 








Bowling Green 6538 
THEODORE D. HELPRIN 
CARGO SURVEYOR 
AND 
MARINE CLAIM ADJUSTER 





16 EXCHANGE PLACE NEW YORK 
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Underwriters 
Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. _ 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 


a Phone: JOHN 1090 
50 John St. New York City 

















It was proved that plaintiff gave Cross in- 
structions to cancel the policy. This instruc- 
tion, however, does not carry with it a power 
to receive the return premium. 

Judgment for plaintiff affirmed. 

Ercel Service Co. vs. Wordley (Sup. Court 
of New Jersey, 127 Atlantic Reporter 171. 





ALBANY LEGISLATION 
Bouton-Wheatley Bill to Regulate Com- 
missions Withdrawn by Department 
Request 
Aprany, N. Y., March 11.—Rapid progress 
continues to be made by the legislature in the 
disposition of pending insurance measures, of 
which there is the usual large assortment this 
session, Final adjournment has been fixed for 

Friday, March 27. 

At the request of the insurance department, 
the Senate and House insurance committees 
have consented to withdraw the Bouton-Wheat- 
ley bill, amending sections 141-a and 14I-b, 
insurance law. It is intended to require rating 
organizations to adopt reasonable rules for reg- 
wlating commissions and brokerage, and for 
limitation of agencies and other acquisition ex- 
penses. Superintendent Beha declines to indi- 
cate his reasons for asking to have the bill 
abandoned. 

Bills of Assemblyman Wheatley advanced to 
third reading by the Senate are the following : 

Adding new section 210-a, insurance law, re- 
lating to life and casualty insurance corpora- 
tions on the co-operative or assessment plan, 
hy requiring reserves not less than the minimum 
reserves prescribed by the section. 

Amending section 210, insurance law, relat- 
ing to life or casualty insurance corporations 
on the co-operative and/or assessment plan. 

Amending the insurance law relating to re- 
insurance corporations. 

Other bills advanced to third reading by the 
Senate are: 

Senator Bouton, amending the insurance law 
relating to the issuance of life insurance and 
annuity contracts by charitable, religious, mis- 


sionary, educational, or philanthropic non- 


stock corporations, conducted without profit. 
3outon, relative to the method of 
computing the reserves of casualty or surety 
insurance corporations. 

Senator Bouton, in relation to agents’ certifi- 
cates of authority. 


Senator 


Senator Bouton, repealing section 138, insur- 
ance law, in relation to licenses to persons, part- 
nerships, associations and corporations in ex- 
cepted cases. 

Assemblyman Dunmore, in relation to limi- 
tation of expenses of life insurance companies. 

Senator Campbell, adding new section 271-a, 
banking law, authorizing savings banks to pur- 
chase life insurance for active employees on the 
group plan, in an amount not to exceed $5000 
on the life of each person. 

Bills advanced to third reading by the House 
are the following: 

Assemblyman Wheatley, amending section 91, 
insurance law, in relation to the penalty for 
violation of the provisions for agents’ certifi- 
cates of authority. 

Amending section 86, insurance law, relative 
to the method of computing reserves of casu- 
alty or surety insurance companies. 

Repealing section 138, insurance law, relating 
to licensing persons, partnerships, associations 
and corporations in excepted cases. 

These bills of Assemblyman Wheatley, 
amending the insurance law, have been reported 
cut favorably by the House insurance commit- 
tee: 

Amending section g1-a, relative to revocation 
of certificates of authority of agents of health 
and accident insurance corporations. 


The Senate insurance committee also has re- 
ported out favorably Senator Bouton’s bill, 
amending section 91, insurance law, relative to 
the penalty for violation of the provisions for 
agents’ certificates of authority. 

Additional bills of Assemblyman Wheatley, 
amending the insurance law, have been advanced 
to third reading by the House, as follows: 

Amending section 142, 
certificates of authority. 


relative to agents’ 

Amending section 50, relative to the penalty 
for violation of the provision concerning agents 
of non-admitted insurers. 

3ills have been introduced as follows: 

Senator Bouton and Assemblyman Wheatley, 
amending section 70, insurance law, by author- 
izing insurance by certain corporations against 
loss or damage to jewels and valuable metals. 

Senator Bouton and Assemblyman Wheatley, 
amending the insurance law, authorizing marine 
corporations to insure against loss or damage 
to jewels or valuable metals. 

The House has passed Assemblyman Wheat- 
ley’s bill, amending section 109, insurance law. 
relative to standard provisions for liability poli- 
cies. 

A bill offered by Assemblyman C. P. Miller, 
which amends the labor law, provides also for 
a board of review for workmen’s compensation. 
consisting of three members, to he appointed 
by the governor. 

Amendments to the workmen’s compensation 
law have been proposed as follows: 

Assemblyman C. P. Miller, amending sec- 
tion 23, by providing that, if any party applies 
to the Board for review of any claim during 
the thirty days allowed, the remainder of the 
time in which to take an appeal shall not run 
until the final determination of the application 
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or claim has been made. 

Adding new article 4-b, amending section 12, 
and repealing section 13, in relation to medical 
treatment of injured employees, and also to 
procedure. 

Assemblyman Phelps, amending section 3, 
relative to occupational diseases, by providing 
that nothing in the section shall be construed to 
deny compensation for disabilities or death from 
any disease proximately caused by any employ- 
ment enumerated in the section. 

Assemblyman Wheatley, amending section 29, 
by providing that the carrier or self-insurer, in 
a case against a third party, if more is recov- 
ered in damages than the amount paid, shall be- 
come trustee to the injured employee or depend- 
ents for the’amount of surplus. 

Amending section 25, by providing that the 
first payment of compensation shall become due 
on the fourteenth day of disability, notice of 
the controversy to be in the form of answer, as 
prescribed in the civil practice act. 


Utah Commissioner Gets $750 Raise 

SALtt Lake City, Utan, March 6.—A bill 
has been passed by both branches of the legis- 
lature increasing the annual salary of the State 
Insurance Commissioner from $2500 to $3250. 
The State Insurance Commissioner has been the 
lowest salaried official at the State capitol among 
those enjoying the title of Commissioner. An 
effort was made to increase the salary to $3600. 
Different members of the legislature who spoke 
on the subject said if the office was not worth 
that it should be abolished, but others pro- 
tested that the State had not failed to get a 
man at the $2500 figure and the increase was 
too great. The biil is expected to be signed 
hy the governor at once. 





J. R. Curtis, for the past six years license 
clerk in the Virginia Bureau of Insurance, has 
resigned to become special agent for Manager 
Louise E. English, with headquarters at Rich- 
mond. The companies in Mr. English’s office 
are the Agricultural, the Boston, the Old 
Colony, the Camden, and the Providence Wash- 
ington. 

Paul B. Sommers, vice-president of the 
American Insurance Company of Newark and 
a new director of the New York Casualty Com- 
pany, will leave on March 12 for an extended 
Western business trip, including stops in Ohio 
and Kentucky, as well as visits to their West- 
ern department at Rockford, IIl., and the South- 
ern farm department at Memphis, Tenn. 


Joe S. Maryman of Little Rock, Ark., agent 
for the A*tna Life Insurance Company, created 
a new record in writing and paying for $1,200,- 
000 in insurance. This made it possible for 
Mr. Maryman to top the list for individual in- 
surance producers in Arkansas for the second 
consecutive year, his 1923 record having cleared 
the million-dollar production mark by several 
thousand dollars. Mr. Maryman had had no 
previous insurance experience before his con- 
nection with the Gordon H. Campbell Com- 
pany nine years ago. 

Robert Lynn Cox, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New 
York, addressed the Academy of Political 
Science at its semi-annual meeting at the Hotel 
Astor early this week. He spoke on “Policy- 
holder Ownership and Interest Through In- 
vestment of Life Insurance Funds.” 
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10,000 Strong 


The high regard that the Liverpool & 
London & Globe enjoys in insurance is 
a reflection of the harmony that exists 
between the company and its agency 
body. 


The home offices have always done 
their utmost to smooth the road for the 
agent holding an L. & L. & G. commis- 
sion—no problem is ever considered too 
intricate or too small. 


The result is one of the finest agency 
organizations in the country—10,000 
strong—and each and every one is 
strong for the L. & L. & G. 
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GOOD AGENTS 
Wanted by 


SOUTHERN UNION 


Life Insurance Company 
of 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


A Progressive Texas Company 














State Mutual Life Assurance Co, 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED 1844 





The State Mutual, guided by the principles of true 
mutuality, has, in accordance with its usual procedure, extended to old 
————- the benefits of new and liberal policy features recently adopted. 

his practice, and the low net cost of the Company’s contracts, (new dividend 
scale effective Jan. 1, 1925) has established a membership of policyholders 
who, with their beneficiaries, constantly prove of assistance to the field force 
by their willingness to co-operate in the extension of the Company’s service 


B. H. Wright, President 


Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 


D. W. Carter, Secretary 
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insurance 
company. 
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rat HAMPTON ROADS 


FIRE 4» MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


HENRY G. BARBEE JAMES A. BLAINEY GEORGE A. MoRIN, 
President Vice-Pres. and Managing Under. 
Secretary Fire Dept. 











An Exceptional Opportunity 


for 


General Agency Contract 
Unusually Liberal Terms 
Splendid Territory 

Home Office Cooperation 


Oldest Legal Reserve Company in Texas. 


Texas Life Insurance Company 
Write Today Waco, Texas 






























THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IA, 








New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
. Representatives Wanted 
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L. J. DOUGHERTY, Sec’y and Mgr. 
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New York and Chicago, Thursday, March 12, 1925 








Education of the Public—Necessity for Carrying the Gospel of 
Corporate Suretyship to the Financial and Business 


Public in Every Village, Town and City 


Manager Development Division, 


Everything new has to be systematically ex- 
ploited before its full worth is generally un- 
derstood. No matter how great the practical 
value of an invention or an undertaking may 
be, the public must be made to understand it, its 
exact purposes must be minutely explained and 
demonstrated before it is accepted. Financiers, 
manufacturers, professional men 
and other citizens are not slow to adopt, apply 
to their own use and pay for anything which 
is of proved worth to them in connection with 
their personal and other interests. ‘his has 
been shown by the history of all labor and time- 
saving devices, mechanical and otherwise, which 
are now universally accepted as necessary in 
It has not 
heen long, for instance, since scepticism greeted 
the introduction of wireless telegraphy and the 
radio. Flying machines were only recently 
looked upon as the playthings of the inventors. 
The same was true upon the initial introduction 
of many other later-day marvels. But to-day 
international communication and transportation 
by aerial routes are established facts. Their 
Practicability has been so conclusively demon- 
strated that all doubt has been removed. 


merchants, 


connection with modern business. 


Corporate Suretysuip COMPARATIVELY 
NEw 
While the giving of bonds is mentioned in 
the Bible, the modern conception of surety and 
fidelity protection is comparatively new. The 
Writing of bonds by great corporations which 


By JosePpH R. Witsor 


Maryland Casualty Company, Author of “Surety and Casualty Salesmanship” 


are now among the financially strongest institu- 
tions in the country was a development of a 
desire to provide forms of necessary protec- 
tion which would adequately safeguard individ- 
ual, partnership, corporate, institutional and 
governmental interests. 

The Bible teaches many important business 
as well as moral truths. One of these is the 
danger of signing your brother’s bond known 
in these days as “personal surety.” The found- 
ers of the great surety companies realized that 
the only business-like, adequate way to provide 
necessary surety in connection with human un- 
dertakings was to establish turms of guarantees 
which would make suretyship unquestionable 
and permanent. They knew that this end could 
be accomplished in only one way—by placing 
ample financial strength behind each bond writ- 
ten and making certain the permanency of the 
protection furnished through the creation of 
liberal reserves to insure the payment of all 
The 
great corporations which were formed for the 
execution of surety and fidelity bonds were 
placed under national and State supervision so 
that their solvency might be officially guaran- 
teed. This made.doubly certain the full protec- 
tion of the public. No such permanency is 
possible under the old and pernicious practice 
of providing personal suretyship. A personal 
bond can be nothing more than an individual 
guarantee. As such it is necessarily subject to 
financial contingencies. 


losses arising under the bonds written. 
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Lack oF KNOWLEDGE WIDESPREAD 

I have been surprised many times to find men 
of affairs who had little more than a hazy con- 
ception of the functions of a surety company. I 
spent many years in daily newspaper work. 
When I entered the surety and casualty field, 
I was often asked this question by friends who 
knew I had made a change but did not know 
my new line of work: “In what business are 
you now engaged?” “I am in the bonding and 
casualty business,” I replied. They would then 
ask me concerning certain classes of securities 
in which they were personally interested. They 
confused corporate surety and fidelity bonds 
bonds. When I mentioned 
their thoughts were directed toward 
investment bonds. Many times I found it neces- 
sary to explain the difference. This was fre- 
quently true, too, with men who are well in- 
formed on most financial and commercial topics. 

If there is a wide lack of knowledge among 
men of affairs concerning the functions of cor- 
porate surety and fidelity bonds, how much 
more is this true of the average business man 
whose operations are more or less circum- 
scribed ? 


with investment 


“bonds” 


NECESSITY FOR EDUCATION 
This situation emphasizes the necessity for 
the education of the public by the surety com- 
panies and their agents. Hence I have said 
in previous articles that the successful agent 
must be an educator. More and more the pub- 
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lic is coming to understand’ the necessity for 
corporate suretyship. But much educational 
work remains to be done. As the need for the 
protection provided by the bonding companies 
is demonstrated, the demand for the safeguards 
written increases. It is the job of the surety 
companies and their field forces to spread the 
corporate surety gospel throughout the land so 
that its practical truths may be accepted by the 
public in every village, town and city. The pub- 
lic and all the public should be made to under- 
stand that their interests cannot be adequately 
preserved without the forms of protection fur- 
nished by the great bonding companies. 


Wuy CorporaTeE Bonps ArE Not UNIVERSALLY 
UsED 


It is clear that corporate surety and fidelity 
bonds are not used by every business and pro- 
fessional man, then, because the public has not 
been made to realize the necessity for the pro- 
tection provided, and it has not been fully 
demonstrated that this necessity exists no mat- 
ter how large or how limited the business in- 
terests involved may be. These men must be 
shown. 

Other reasons may be given, too. 

Many men realize the value of corporate 
suretyship, but have not decided to use it. 
Others have made up their minds to apply for 
bonds at a convenient time and are waiting for 
that time. Procrastinators should be shown the 
danger of delay. Then, too, personal bonds are 
often used to avoid paying premiums for cor- 
porate bonds. 


GENERAL CLASSIFICATIONS 

Let us analyze the situation a little more 
fully. Why suretyship? Surety bonds guar- 
antee a thing—specific performance such as the 
completion of a contract. Fidelity bonds guar- 
antee individual integrity, covering positions of 
trust. These are the two general classifications. 
It is not necessary here to go into further de- 
tails concerning the many forms which are in- 
cluded under the two classfiications mentioned. 

Federal and State authorities recognize the 
necessity for suretyship. This is shown by the 
fact that the laws require the various forms 
of court, public official, internal revenue, cus- 
toms and other bonds. Bonds are called for by 
law, too, covering public contracts. Public 
officials and courts are becoming more and more 
insistent upon the use of corporate instead of 
personal suretyship. The necessity for bonds 
required by law does not have to be proved to 
the public. They are demanded by statute and 
that settles it. But in developing business in 
bonds required by law the agent and solicitor 
many times finds it necessary to prove the 
necessity for corporate instead of personal 
bonds. Hence a considerable amount of ex- 
ploiting is essential even in the development of 
business in these classes of bonds. 


Must Create A DEMAND 
No laws, either Federal or State, require the 
filing of fidelity or contract bonds which are 


executed in favor of individuals, partnerships, 


corporations, fraternal and other organizations 
or institutions. It is necessary, therefore, to 
create a public demand for these lines. Those 
bankers, manufacturers, merchants and others 
who are made to understand the purposes of 
and appreciate the necessity for the protection 
provided by these bonds; those to whom it is 
proved that corporate bonds are essential for 
the safeguarding of their interests will respond. 
Here is where the chief educational work of 
the agent and solicitor must be done. 

An analysis of the situation shows an almost 
unlimited market for corporate surety develop- 
ment work. 

Let us consider some outstanding features of 
the surety and fidelity situation as it relates to 
the education of the public concerning the neces- 
sity for these two classes of corporate surety- 
ship. 


INSURANCE AGAINST DISHONESTY 

It is a self-evident fact that no sane man will 
employ a man or woman unless he has con- 
fidence in the employee’s integrity. The sug- 
gestion that trusted employees should be so 
bonded as to cover any losses which may re- 
sult through the possible development of dis- 
honesty, is often met with disfavor. This is 
especially true when the business concern has 
a limited number of employees—possibily not 
more than two or three. But the records show 
that dishonesty is more frequent than fires. Few 
men fail to carry 
although a majority 
against dishonesty. 


insurance, 
insurance 
The fact is, of course, 
that the hitherto honest employees are the ones 
who develop dishonesty—who steal. None but 
those who have had a hitherto blameless reputa- 
tion for integrity can steal from their employ- 
ers because they are the only ones who occupy 


adequate fire 


are without 


positions of trust and have access to the cash 
or securities of the concerns with which they 
are connected. All dishonesty in banks, manu- 
facturing, mercantile and other institutions has 
been on the part of men and women, from 
presidents down to the humblest clerks, whose 
character was formerly unimpeachable. No 
employer can afford to neglect to secure full 
insurance against possible dishonesty. Many 
business catastrophies, both large and small, 
would be obviated if all trusted employees were 
fully covered. 


GUARANTEE CONTRACTS 

When a property-owner has a contract to let 
for the construction of a building, he seeks 
the services of a contractor fully 
capable. He must know that the contractor has 
experience and is equipped to do the class of 
work proposed; that he is financially able to 
complete the job according to specifications; 
that he is honest and otherwise worthy of full 
confidence. 


who is 


He must know, therefore, exactly 
what the surety company must ascertain before 
it will write a contract bond. The surest and 
quickest way for a property-owner to satisfy 
himself as to the qualifications of a contractor, 
then, is to ascertain whether he can furnish a 
hond executed by a strong surety company. If 
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the contractor can provide such a bond, he js 
O. K. from the owner’s standpoint. From th 
coutractor’s viewpoint, his ability to furnish 
bond is one of his most valuable assets becayss 
it demonstrates his own fitness to undertake 
the proposed work. Then, too, when the cop. 
tractor does furnish a bond, the property-owne 
has the only certain form of guarantee possible 
that the job will be completed according t) 
specifications. This applies no matter how 
capable, financially strong and honest the cop. 
tractor may be, for his bond covers feature 
which the best and most successful contractor 
cannot foresee; contingencies which he may 
not be able to control. Therefore, it is no re. 
flection upon a contractor to require of him ap 
adequate bond. 

These brief facts concerning the necessity for 
fidelity and contract bonds are merely academic, 
of course, to those who are familiar with the 
business of the surety companies. They are 
mentioned here merely to emphasize the neces. 
sity for educating the public to a full realiza. 
tion concerning essential features connected with 
these forms of coverage, and to point the pre. 
liminary way to the line along which educa. 
tional efforts should be conducted. 


No Time to Fottow “Corp Tratv” 
Many agents who are awake to their oppor- 
tunities and are using their best efforts to make 
profit from their possibilities, are so busy devel- 
coping business openings which appear on the 
surface, that they have given little attention to 
a general exploitation of the necessity for bond- 





ing lines. Their time is occupied following “hot 
trails’ for business from those who demand full 
Londing protection. Consequently they have not 
gone along what they consider the “cold trail” 
of general educational work. In these days of 
increasingly sharp competition, the agent and 
solicitor must realize that much of his progress 
depends upon the tilling of virgin business soil. 
He should know that this tilling must begin 
by creating a more and more general demand 
for the lines he sells. 

The necessity for education work is greatest 


in the villages, towns and smaller cities where, 


even the surface has been scarcely touched for 
many forms of coverage. Here is where the 
surety companies themselves should get espe- 
cially busy. It is up to them to educate their 
agents along the fines I have indicated. The 
agents will then, in turn, be equipped to spread 
the corporate surety gospel among their fellow 
townsmen. 


GROWTH OF CORPORATE SURETYSHIP 

The fact that the business of the surety com- 
panies has grown in recent years so substan- 
tially and is still increasing rapidly, proves that 
when the purpose and real value of corporate 
suretyship is fully understood and_ therefore 
appreciated, there is an increasing demand for 
the protection provided. It demonstrates be- 
yond a doubt that American financiers, busi- 
and professional men are not slow to 
accept a sound business proposition when cof- 
vinced of its value to them. 


ness 
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Fire and Theft Automobile Insurance 


The first automobile fire insurance in this 
country was written by a marine insurance 
company. Development was slow at the out- 
get, Strange to say, fire originating within the 
car itself was excluded from the policies issued 
during the first year or two. This is evidence 
of the fact that the companies feared the in- 
ternal fire hazard but were willing to insure the 
car for the general hazard against fire from 


outside sources. 


FirE CoveERAGE 

The ordinary automobile fire insurance pol- 
icy covers all direct loss or damage to the body, 
machinery, and equipment of the automobile 
described in the policy, while within the limits 
of the United States (exclusive of Alaska, the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, and Porto 
Rico) and Canada, including while in building, 
on road, on railroad car or other conveyace, 
ferry or inland steamer, or coastwise steamer 
between ports within said limits, from the fol- 
lowing perils insured against: 

(a) Fire, arising from any cause whatsoever. 

(b) Lightning. 

(c) While being transported in any convey- 
ance by land or water, the stranding, sinking, 
collision, burning or derailment of such con- 
yeyance, including general average and salvage 
charges for which the assured is legally liable. 

It will be noted that the usual fire insurance 
contract includes loss by lightning, which may 
or may not result in a fire loss, and that it also 
includes the “transportation” coverage item (c) 
although the risk of transportation is not a fire 
hazard. 

The contract in general use by the companies 
writing fire insurance has been approved by the 
National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sons, 


ExCLUSIONS 

The standard form of policy in use to-day 
excludes (a) loss or damage to robes, wearing 
apparel, personal effects, or extra bodies owned 
by the assured (policy may be extended by 
endorsement, however, to cover personal effects, 
a specific amount being insured thereunder, by 
payment of additional premium); (b) loss or 
damage caused directly or indirectly by in- 
Vasion, insurrection, riot, civil war, or commo- 
tion, military invasion, or usurped power, or by 
order of any civil authority. 

There are other exclusions of a general na- 
ture which are explained in the chapter on “The 
Insurance Contract.” 


RESTRICTED COVERAGES 


It is not always possible to sell an unre- 
stricted policy. Often the owner of a car pre- 
oe to pay less for his insurance, accepting a 
limited coverage policy. Further, the insur- 
ance company has learned that the unrestricted 
Policy is open to abuse, so a restricted coverage 
has been adopted in self-defense. 

One of the more popular forms of restriction 





This article is extracted from a 
chapter in the new book, entitled “Auto- 
mobile Insurance,” which is written by 
Ambrose Ryder, manager of the automo- 
bile department of a large insurance 
company, and published and copy- 
righted by The Spectator Company. The 
book is a complete explanation of this 
phase of indemnity and has been hailed 
as one of the greatest treatises ever pro- 
duced on this subject. The volume is of 
value not only to company executives 
but to brokers, agents and general agents. 
It ts a comprehensive textbook which 
fills a definite need. 











is the “75 per cent loss payable clause,” which 
limits the amount collectible in the event of loss 
or damage to not exceeding 75 per cent of the 
actual cash value of the property insured at 
the time of loss or damage, which in any event 
shall not exceed the amount of insurance. This 
means that the policyholder collects the full 
amount of his loss, where the loss is small, up 
to a point where the amount of loss or damage 
reaches three-fourths of the actual cash value 
of the car insured. 

Another form of restriction is the coinsurance 
clause, under which the company pays only a 
stated per cent of each loss (75 per cent, 80 per 
cent or 90 per cent), in no event paying more 
than the amount of insurance expressed in the 
policy. 

Still a third form of restriction 
ductible clause, where the policyholder pays the 
first $25, or $50, or $10U0, of his loss, and the 
company pays only the loss in excess of these 
amounts. 

A fourth form of restriction is the franchise 
clause, which is similar to the deductible clause, 
except that the company pays the full amount 
of the loss in the event the loss exceeds a stated 
item of $25, $50, or $100. 


is the de- 


AmouNT OF INSURANCE 

The policy is usually written for a stated 
amount of insurance, in accordance with the 
policyholder’s estimate of the maximum value 
of the car insured. There is probably no one 
feature of the policy that has caused so much 
trouble for the companies as this item of 
amount of insurance. The average automobile 
depreciates very rapidly. If the policyholder 
takes out his insurance at the time he buys a 
new car, which is the usual practice, then he 
naturally expects an amount of insurance equal 
to the amount he has had to pay for his car. 
If total loss occurs soon after, he expects, and 
usually receives, payment from the insurance 
company almost equal to the full amount of in- 
surance. If the total loss occurs several months 
later, however, there is a question as to the 
actual amount of loss or damage. The assured 
naturally thinks his car is still worth almost 
as much as when new, whereas the insurance 
company knows that the actual value of the car 
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is at least 20 per cent less under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and that it may be as much as 40 
per cent or 60 per cent less, depending on trade 
conditions, depreciation on automobiles in gen- 
eral, and the wear and tear on the car itself. 

It is important to bear in mind that the pol- 
icy restricts the amount to be paid by the insur- 
ance company in the event of loss to the actual 
loss or damage to the property insured, which 
in no event shall exceed the actuai cash value 
thereof at the time such loss or damage occurred 
(without compensation for the loss of use of 
the property), and that the payment shail in no 
event exceed what it would then cost to repair 
or replace the property, or such parts thereof 
as were damaged, with others of like kind and 
quality. 


REINSTATEMENT OF AMOUNT OF INSURANCE 

When a policy is written for a definite 
amount of insurance, each loss paid reduces 
the amount of insurance of the policy accord- 
ingly. An additional premium is required of 
the policvholder to reinstate the policy to its 
original amount of insurance. If the company 
pays the full amount of insurance stated in 
the policy on account of a total loss, the as- 
sured has had the full benefit of his policy 
coverage, even though the policy has not ex- 
pired. 


“No Amount Poricy” * 

There has been agitation recently for a fire 
policy that does not name any particular amount 
of insurance. A flat premium is charged for 
the car, and the car is insured for whatever 
value it may have at the time of loss. In the 
event of loss, the amount of actual loss is de- 
termined, and that amount is paid no matter 
how large or small it may be. As a matter of 
fact, there is no difference between the “no 
amount policy” and the “amoimnt” policcy in 
the settlement of a partial loss, and very little 
difference in the settlement of a total loss. 

The proponents of the “no .amount” form 
of policy appear to be gaining ground and a 
number of companies are writing that form. 
They claim that the “no amount” policy will 
accomplish (1) elimination of competition 
among agents on account of amount of insur- 
ance to be allowed and elimination of cor- 
respondence in respect thereto; (2) simplifica- 
tion of rating procedure, making it easier for 
agents to understand and sell automobile insur- 
ance: (3) possibility of enabling adjusters to 
better satisfy the assured in the event of loss, 
without increasing the amount of settlement; 
(4) elimination of moral hazard so often at- 
tendant on a policy written for a definite 
amount of insurance. 

The opponents claim that it is an advantage 
to have an amount of insurance expressed in the 
contract, as the named amount acts as a stop 
limit to exorbitant claims. The opponents claim 
further that it is not fair to charge the same 
premium for all cars of the same type and 





* Sometimes referred to as Actual Value Policy, 
Market Value Policy. Cash Value Policy, or No Sum 
Policy. 
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model; one man’s car three years old may be 
in excellent repair and condition, and may be 
worth twice as much as another three-year-old 
car of identical make and model. 


VaLuED AND Non-VALUED POLICIES 


Practically all of the policies sold today are 
“non-valued.” This means that the payment of 
loss depends upon the actual value of the prop- 
erty destroyed at the time of its destruction. 
For a number of years, however, a “valued” 
policy was sold quite freely. The car was in- 
sured for specific amount of insurance and, 
in the event of total loss, the insurance com- 
pany paid the full amount without question. 
The car may have been worth more, but in 
most cases it was worth considerably less. An 
additional premium was charged for this val- 
ued policy, but the additional premiums were 
not sufficient to pay the additional losses, and 
the companies were finally forced to abandon 
the coverage. The marine companies were 
largely responsible for the introduction of the 
valued policy, which was patterned after a 
practice in common usage in marine under- 
writing. 

TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE 

The transportation coverage is now a stand- 
ard part of practically every company’s fire 
insurance contract. It embraces almost every 
conceivable form cf loss to the car while the 
car is being transported in any conveyance by 
land or water. Transportation in any convey- 
ance by air is not generally covered, although 
it is interesting to know that an automobile has 
been transported by airplane. No additional 
premium is charged for the transportation 
coverage, as a general rule, because the hazard 
is negligible. 


WInpstorM COVERAGE 

The fire policy may be endorsed to include 
direct loss or damage caused by tornado, 
cyclone or windstorm (excluding damage done 
by hail, rain, sleet or snow, whether driven by 
wind or not), on payment of a small addi- 
tional premivm, which depends on the territory 
where the car is used. 


HAI 


The coverage may be further extended, by 
payment of a small additional premium, to 
include direct loss or damage done by _ hail 
{excluding damage done by rain, sleet or 
snow, whether driven by wind or not). It is 
not customary further to extend the policy to 
cover the damage done by rain, sleet or snow, 
probably because there is no demand for such 
coverage. 


COVERAGE 


EXPLosion, 
COVERAGE 


Water DAMAGE, EARTHQUAKE 

Water damage coverage is usua'ly added by 
an endorsement which includes also the earth- 
quake and explosion hazard. The endorsement 
extends coverage to direct loss or damage by 
earthquake, explosion (excluding rupture of 
tires and explosion within the combustion 
chamber of an internal combustion engine) and 
accidental and external discharge or leakage of 
water. The additional premium charge is rela- 
tively small. 


Loss oF UsE 
On rare occasions the assured will be inter- 
ested in a coverage that reimburses him for 
each day’s loss of use of his car resulting from 
some peril insured against. This loss of use 
coverage has been sold by one or two com- 
panies, usually with a waiting period provision 
of from three to seven days before the per 
diem allowance commences. The premium 
charges are high, however, and it is not a form 
of coverage that has been encouraged, nor is 

it one that is in great demand. 


Riot or Civir ComMMorIon 

The ordinary fire policy does not cover loss 
or damage caused by the perils of riot, insur- 
rection, or civil commotion, including strikes. 
The policy may be extended, however, by en- 
dorsement to include that loss at a nominal 
additional premium charge during normal 
times. If abnormal conditions develop, spe- 
cial rates are promulgated. The riot or civil 
commotion clause usually excludes loss or 
damage (a) caused by military, naval or aerial 
forces of foreign nations, or (b) occurring 
while the automobile insured is used in mili- 
tary or police service. 


MECHANICAL BreAK-DowN COVERAGE 
The mechanical break-down coverage is writ- 
Very little, if any, 
The insurance com- 
pany agrees to pay for or make good damage 
to the insured automobile caused by mechanical 
break-down from any cause, excluding repairs 
and replacements rendered necessary by wear 
and tear, and the policy is often written with 
a deductible clause requiring the assured to 
bear the first part ($15 to $50) of each claim. 
Considerable care is required in the settle- 
ment of claims under this coverage, as replace- 
ments the breakage of which is due to wear 
and tear are excluded. It is often difficult to 
decide whether wear and tear is the real cause 
of the break-down. 
oil the engine. 


ten to some extent abroad. 
is written in this country. 


A driver may forget to 
After some running the piston 
would seize in the cylinder, possibly scoring 
the cylinder walls, and eventually jam, with 
the result that the connecting rod would break. 
Under the mechanical break-down coverage the 
company weuld pay for replacement of the 
broken connecting rod and for any subsequent 
damage, such as crank case being pierced by 
the end of the broken connecting rod, but 
would not pay for regrinding or replacement 
of the cylinder and piston made necessary 
through want of lubrication. 


TuHeEFr INSURANCE 

In the early days of automobile insurance, 
the theft hazard hardly existed. At that time 
there were not in existence, and 
ownership of a car carried with it more or less 
distinction. It singled a man out as a pluto- 
crat, with the result that his neighbors for 
miles around knew his car by sight. Further- 
more, few people not owning a car knew how 
to drive one, and few cars resembled each other 
in appearanc>. This made it difficult for a thief 
to get away with a car without being detected. 
Then, too, the moral hazard may have been 
slightly better than it is today, as the owner 


many Cars 
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in those days could usually afford to own his 
car, and cars were kept in an excellent state 
of repair. As a matter of fact, theft COVerage 
was occasionally added to the fire Policy free 
of charge. The story is far different today, 
The companies have learned to respect the 
theft hazard. The average passenger car car. 
ries a much higher charge for theft insurance 
than for fire, although the reverse may be true 
for the truck or commercial type of car, 
Companies now seldom write automobile 
theft insurance by itself. A car is often in. 
sured against fire alone, but more usually 
against fire and theft in combination. 


THEFT COVERAGE 


The theft coverage is granted by extending 
the fire contract to include insurance against 
the following perils: “Theft, robbery, or 
pilferage, except by any person or persons jn 
the assured’s household or in the assured’s ser- 
vice or employment, whether the theft, rob- 
bery or pilferage occurs during course of such 
service or employment or not, and except also 
the wrongful conversion, embezzlement or se- 
cretion by a mortgagor or vendee in possession 
under mortgage, condition sale or lease agree- 
ment.” 

Theft is synonymous with “larceny.” It is 
the felonious taking and carrying away of the 
personal goods of another. The term is di- 
rected to possession and not to ownership. 
“Theft” is the fraudulent taking of corporeal 
personal property belonging to another from his 
possession, or from the possessicn of some per- 
son holding the same for him, without his con- 
sent, with intention to deprive the owner of 
the value of the same and to appropriate it to 
the use or benefit of the person taking. 

Embezzlement is the wrongful disposition of 
property by one to whom it has been entrusted. 
“Embezzlement,” as distinguished from “theft,” 
is the taking of property of another in posses- 
sion of the accused with intent to defraud. At 
least one district court of appeal has held that 
“heft” includes “em)ezzlement.” Under the 
Kansas statutes and Supreme Court decisions, 
the distinction between “larceny,” “false pre- 
tenses” and “embezzlement” has been wiped 
out, and the “laceny” statute is broad enough to 
cover any of these crimes. 

Robbery is the felonious taking of personal 
property of another from his person, or in his 
presence, against his will, by violence to his 
person or by putting such person in fear of 
immediate injury to his person. 

Secrete (Secretion) ordinarily, “to hide,” “to 
conceal,” “to remove from the observation of 
knowledge of others,” as to “secrete stolen 
goods.” Under attachment statutes it is usually 
distinguished from “transfer” or “dispose of,” 
but in New York States it has been held that 
it does not mean “hiding” alone, but any making 
away with property which shall put it unlaw- 
fully out of the reach of creditors. 

Pilfer means simp'y “to steal.” “To charge 
another with pilfering is to charge him with 
stealing.” 

Conversion, “the assuming to one’s self of 
the property and right of disposing of another 


man’s goods.” 
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Practice of 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance 


A treatise upon the necessity for and 
development of workmen's compensation 
insurance, together with much informa- 
tion as to its practice. 


By Saul B. Ackerman 


Assistant Professor of Insurance 
New York University 





A New and Comprehensive Book 
Soon to be Issued 





If you are a broker or agent selling 
Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance, can you offer the following 
services? 


1. Explain the important provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion laws in the United States. 


2. Assist an injured employee to 
present his case before a Com- 
mission. 


3. Advise an employee concerning 
rehabilitation. 


4. Explain the important Work- 
men’s Compensation legal de- 
cisions. 


5. Explain how a manual rate is 
made. 

6. Outline a campaign for accident 
prevention. 


7. Explain to an insured how he 
can reduce his rate by properly 
improving the physical condi- 
tion of his plant. 

8. Explain to an insured how his 
rate is computed in accordance 
with the Experience Rating 
Plan. 


These topics and many others are 
discussed in detail in the new book 
entitled ‘‘Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance” to be published 
shortly by The Spectator Com- 
pany, written by S. B. Ackerman, 
Assistant Professor of Insurance of 
New York University. 


Every one having to do with Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance, in 
any way, will find this a most use- 
ful work, as it contains information 
upon every phase of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. 


Price per copy $4.00 


Bound in cloth 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Premiums and Rates 


By R. H. Towner, of the Towner Rating Buureau 


The word premium comes from the Latin 
praemium, originally, what one has got before 
or better than others; prae before, -+ emere to 
take, buy. In insurance it means, therefore, a 
sum of money paid by the insured in advance, 
or at the writing of the insurance contract, for 
the indemnity granted by the insurer. This 
fact, that premiums are paid in advance and 
losses are paid long afterward, must be always 
in your minds in the study of premiums in 
their relation to underwriting. It differentiates 
insurance from the ordinary buying and selling 
of commodities in trade and commerce. Com- 
modities are first produced and then sold; and 
thus their cost is known before they are sold. 
No matter how sharp the competition, it is 
always regulated by this question of cost, be- 
cause competitors, despite their desire to under- 
sell each other, cannot each continue long to un- 
dersell himself; i.e., to sell his product for less 
than it has cost. The “cost” of an insurance 
policy, however, is not actually ascertained un- 
til its maturity, whereas it is sold for a pre- 
mium that is paid at its beginning. Hence, the 
problem of insurance underwriters, selling at 
a fixed premium a contract whose ultimate cost 
cannot then be exactly known, is very different 
from the selling problems of trade and com- 
merce. Hence, also, competition with respect 
to premium rates, if not restricted, can go much 
further and cut much deeper than competition 
in the price of commodities. 


INADEQUATE PREMIUMS 

Inadequate premiums mean ultimate ruin to 
insurance companies with exact mathe- 
matical certainty. But the ruin is ultimate and 
not immediate; and. in the meantime, until their 
experience matures and the actual cost of their 
is ascertained and paid, 
reckless underwriters can demoralize premium 
rates for insurance to an extent that the most 
reckless cutthroats never equal in the selling 
price of commodities. This is the reason that 
premium rates must be stabilized through the 
medium of rating bureaus collating the experi- 
ence of the past, forecasting the future, and 
thus computing the ultimate cost of insurance 
contracts and ascertaining the premiums which, 
paid in advance, will enable this ultimate cost 
to be met and the insurer’s losses to be fairly 
distributed. 


and 


insurance contracts 


The fact that premiums are always paid in 
advance (unless it is paid in advance it is not 
a premium) has another important bearing upon 
underwriting. And this is under the heading 
of investment of premiums. Large companies 
receive a very great sum in premium revenue 
before their losses, on the insurance thus writ- 
ten, mature and must be paid. This premium 
revenue, received in advance, constitutes their 
reserves and may be invested. By wise invest- 


Extracts from a lecture delivered before the junior 
course in suretyship of the Insurance Institute of 
America, New York. 





ment the sum actually received in premium 
revenue may be very greatly augmented before 
it is eventually paid out in losses. Hence, the 
importance of “investment” as a source of 
revenue to insurance companies. Investment is 
as important as underwriting. New lines of 
insurance are somewhat speculative, resulting 
sometimes in underwriting losses, in which case 
they are usually quickly discontinued unless the 
premium revenue on them can be proportion- 
ately increased, but also resulting sometimes in 
considerable underwriting gains. Large under- 
writing gains, however, are nearly always con- 
fined to the first years of new lines of insur- 
ance contracts. Of all the old lines, where 
experience has matured and the losses can be 
forecast with considerable accuracy, it is gen- 
erally true that the underwriting, taken by it- 
self, yields little or no profit to the insurance 
carriers. Highly successful companies will con- 
tinue year after year paying out in expenses and 
losses, at the maturity of experience, all the 
premium revenue that they have taken in. 
Apparently, their underwriting comes out even 
and yields no gains to their stockholders—yet 
they continue to pay substantial dividends. 
These dividends are the result of their invest- 
ment profits. By collecting premiums in ad- 
vance, they have always on hand a great sum 
for investment, and the revenue derived from 
their invested reserves yields the entire profit 
from their operations. As time goes on some 
of you in this class will furnish the next gen- 
eration of executives and underwriters. In 
dealing with your premiums, keep in mind 
always the question of wise investment. In- 
vestments may yield losses as well as gains. 
Underwriting may yield losses as well as gains. 
Try to manage so that those years which show 
underwriting losses will offset them by invest- 
Your best years will show gains 
Your 


ment gains. 
from underwriting and from investment. 
average years will show investment revenue 
with little or no gain from underwriting. 
Count it a very bad year that shows loss from 
underwriting and loss from investments. 


THe “PREMIUM DOLLAR” 


As you enter the field of underwriting you 
will hear a great deal about the “premium 
dollar.” Politicians, agitators, and that large 
class of Americans whose favorite indoor sport 
is to reform someone else, will talk much about 
the profits of surety companies that only pay 
out forty or fifty cents for every dollar they 
take in. If you occupy a position at the head 
office of a surety company the first thing you 
will learn is that the “premium dollar” is never 
one hundred cents. According to the class of 
premiums written, anywhere from fifteen cents 
to thirty-five cents of the “premium dollar” 
stays right in the town, or place, or office where 
the premium is written. It never reaches the 
head office of the company. It is never invested 
and it does not share in the payment of losses 
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It represents simply the cost of retailing in- 
surance. You will look upon your surety com- 


pany as a chain store organization, conducting 
manly : : 
States, where your product is retailed to the 


thousands of offices all over the United 


public, and the commissions paid to these offices, 
averaging perhaps 25 per cent, are simply the 
cost of conducting this chain store organization 
_the cost, that is, of putting your wares effec- 
tively on the market. Hence, if your losses 
are fifty cents out of this fictitious “premium 
dollar” you may easily reckon them at 66% per 
cent of the only part of the “premium dollar” 
that you ever see at the head office—which is 
about seventy-five cents. It is this seventy-five 
cents, and not one hundred cents of the pre- 
mium dollar” which you have to invest and 
from which all your head office expenses and 
all your losses must be met. 


UNDERWRITING ProBLEMS 

The fact that premiums are written so long 
before losses are paid, has another important 
bearing on your underwriting calculations. In 
an expanding volume of business, the premiums 
and losses of the same year furnish no criterion 
whatever of the actual experience or the true 
joss ratio on any classification. The losses of 
1924 are paid out of premiums written mostly 
in the years which preceded it; and the pre- 
miums of 1924 must furnish the fund to pay 
losses which will accrue in the years following. 
In fidelity and surety underwriting this is a 
fact of the utmost importance, because experi- 
ence, particularly on surety underwriting, is 
extremely slow to mature. On all casualty 
lines as a whole the losses probably lag two 
years behind the premiums, and on surety lines 
the time may be even longer than this: 
times very much longer. 

When you understand that premiums are paid 
in advance; that only about 75 per cent of them 
reach the head office, the other 25 per cent be- 
ing used to meet the cost of retailing your 
product; that this 75 per cent must be wisely 
invested because your stockholders’ dividends 
will generally be paid solely from your invest- 
ment profits and not from underwriting profits; 
and that the current premiums and losses of 
the same year are in no sense a true showing 
of actual loss ratios and furnish no criteria as 
to your actual experience when it matures: we 
may now proceed to study the function of pre- 
mium revenue itself in fidelity and surety un- 
derwriting. It is commonly and correctly said 
that the function of insurance is the distribu- 
tion of loss; and that this function is performed 
through the payment of uniform premiums by 
each of a group of reasonably homogeneous 
tisks, which will suffice, after the payment of 
taxes and expenses, to meet the losses incurred 
by a small number of the group. This is an 
accurate description of the function of pre- 
mium revenue, so far as it deals with insur- 
ance alone. A great deal of your fidelity under- 
writing is in a true sense insurance, and insur- 
ace principles will apply to 1t. Premium rev- 
enue will be the only source from which losses 
can be paid; and, accordingly, premium revenue 


some- 
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must be adequate to meet your expenses and 
taxes and distribute your losses on all those 
classifications. The problem is comparatively 
simple; as premium revenue is the only fund 
out of which losses can be met, an increase of 
premium rates affects the entire fund for the 
payment of Experience when it 
matures will show with reasonable certainty the 
rates necessary to produce an adequate pre- 
mium revenue and to distribute equitably the 
losses of a homogeneous group. 


losses. 


PAYMENT oF LossEs 


With surety underwriting you find the prob- 
lem more complex. On appeal bonds, contract 
bonds, depository bonds, and other large classi- 
fications of suretyship, there are two funds for 
the payment of losses— 

1. The first, largest and most important fund 
is the resources of your principals. 

2. The second, smaller and less important 
fund is premium revenue. 

These two funds are separate and distinct 
neither can ever be substituted for the 
other. Fach is ascertained in a different man- 
ner and by different men. As underwriters, it 
will be your task to select from the applicants 
for these bonds those principals whose resources 
are of a character and strength to adequately 
realize the first and most important fund. If 
fail in this, the second smaller and less 
cannot 


and 


you 





fund — premium revenue 


It can never be substituted 


important 
make up the deficit. 
for good underwriting. 

Wide as are the differences between insurance 
and surety underwriting, premium revenue per- 
forms an equally important though very differ- 
ent function in each. In insurance, as I have 
pinted out, it is the sole fund for the payment 
of losses and it must provide for a fair dis- 
tribution of losses among a group of reasonably 
homogeneous risks. But insurance losses and 
experience mature comparatively early, so that 
normally your insurance premiums are engaged 
in distributing the losses of contemporaneous 
risks where premiums are written and _ losses 
are paid on the same plane of time—its bounda- 
ries usually not wider than twenty-four months. 
In surety underwriting premium revenue must 
distribute losses not only through a plane of 
contemporaneous risks, but also through a long 
cycle of years. Premium revenue must be cal- 
culated so as to cover all the years, good and 
bad, of this long cycle. It ought to greatly 
exceed the losses of the good years, and the 
surplus thus accumulated must be kept in strong 
reserves to pay the losses of the bad years 
which will surely be met before the cycle is 
complete. Until you understand this you will 
have no sure grasp of the problems of surety 
underwriting and of the function of surety pre- 
mium revenue. Surety underwriting is sub- 
ject to such fluctuations that the same stand- 
ards, adopted and applied by the same under- 
writers, that have shown excellent results for 
many years will suddenly meet other years (hbe- 
fore the cycle is complete) where their results 
are little short of disastrous. 
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Practice of Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance 


A new book which is about to be issued by 
The Spectator Company, under the title, Prac- 
tice of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, has 
been written by Saul B. Ackerman, assistant 
professor of insurance at New York Univer- 
sity, who was formerly connected with the New 
York State Industrial Commission and the New 
York State Insurance Department. This work 
is a treatise upon the necessity for and develop- 
ment of workmen’s compensation insurance, and 
presents also much information as to the prac- 
tice of such insurance. It is a very compre- 
hensive and valuable reference and textbook, 
and will be found of great assistance by insur- 
ance agents and brokers placing workmen's 
compensation insurance. It will not only give 
them a broad general knowledge of the work- 
men’s compensation insurance business, but will 
be of constant use to them in enabling them to 
perform numerous services for their clients. 
For example, it will enable them to explain the 
important provisions of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws in the United States; to advise as to 
the presentation of cases before industrial com- 
missions: to advise concerning the rehabilita- 
tion of employees, and to explain important 
workmen’s compensation iegal decisions. 

This book contains very necessary informa- 
tion for the agent, broker or insured in relation 
to the process of handling claims before indus- 
trial commissions, and it contains the forms 
used and describes the various steps in the con- 
secutive proceedings necessary to present a case 
in its various stages. 

Among the subjects covered are the follow- 
ing: The Necessity for and Development of 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts; Tendencies in 
State Workmen’s Compensation Legislation ; 
Investigation and Adjustment of Claims: 
Routine of the Workmen’s Compensation Case: 
The Medical Problem; Rehabilitation; Legal 
Aspects of Workmen’s Compensation ; Standard 
Workmens Compensation Policy; Rate Mak- 
ing; Safety and Accident Prevention; Sched- 
ule Rating; Experience Rating; Reinsurance of 
Catastrophe Losses; Claim Reserves; Insur- 
ance Carriers. 

From the foregoing it is evident that every 
important phase of the subject of workmen’s 
compensation is explained in this valuable new 
work, which is unique in that the whole range 
of the general subject is covered from vari- 
ous viewpoints, so that the student or the insur- 
ance official, the agent or the broker, may 
derive from it a good general understanding of 
the business. It goes into as much detail as is 
necessary to give a clear understanding of the 
various aspects of compensation insurance in 
its relation to the insured and the employee, as 
well as presenting much information having to 
do with the conduct of the business from the 
insurance company’s or agent’s viewpoint. 
Altogether, it is a most comprehensive and 
enlightening book, and one which every seller 
and buyer of compensation insurance should 
read and possess for ready reference. Its price 
is $4 per copy. 
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“Swift to Serve; Strong to Sustain’ — 


A creed that expresses the sincere desire to serve humanity 
which permeates this organization, and is reflected in the 
striking gains made every month. 


Provident Life Men find everywhere a tremendous force of 
goodwill toward the Provident. 
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A HANDY GUIDE FOR AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS, AGENTS AND ADJUSTERS 


AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


Rv AMBROSE RYDER 


An Expert Automobile Insurance Underwriter 


A New, Complete, Standard Treatise 


Ideal for Beginners 
A Handy Reference Work for Officials, 
Agents and Brokers 


This excellent reference and text book is written, in non- 
technical language, by the former manager of the Automobile 
Department of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, who is now manager of the Automobile Depart- 
ment of the United States Branch of the General Accident, 
Fire and Life Assurance Corporation. He is eminently quali- 
fied, by ability and experience, to produce so helpful and prac- 
tical a book, having participated in the formulation of rules, 
the making of rates and the establishment of practices in 
automobile insurance, now in vogue throughout the United 
States. 

PRICE PER COPY, $3.75 


Discount in Quantities 
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A NEW BOOK 


SELLING ACCIDENT 


AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


By Thomas L. Bean 


Vice-President of a_ leading insurance 
company writing these classes of insurance 








Here is a new sales manual for accident and 
health insurance. A series of answers to ob- 
jections of prospects presented in this book in 
itself is of inestimable value to an agent selling 
this class of insurance. 


PRICE PER COPY, $1.00 


WHOLESALE RATES 
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Why All Careful Drivers Need Insurance 


Ambrose Ryder furnishes these sales sugges- 
tions in his new book on automobile insurance, 
published by The Spectator Company, New 
York. 

What automobile liability insurance means 
to a car owner has perhaps seldom been more 
strongly emphasized than in a letter from an 
indignant man to the New York Times which 
appeared on its editorial page. 

This man describes an accident which hap- 
pened to him in Central Park. His car was 
traveling south in a procession of vehicles well 
on the right side of the road when a north- 
bound Ford smashed into his machine at almost 
right angles and his car was badly damaged. 
The owner and driver of the Ford acknowl- 
edged that he was wholly to blame but said he 
was a poor man and would do what he could 
to make good the loss. Consequently the writer 
did not have him arrested. But a few days 
later what was his surprise to be served with 
a summons by three of the passengers of the 
Ford who claimed that they were injured by the 


. carelessness of the man in the larger car and 


the claims amounted to the sum of $20,000! In 
addition he received a letter from a lawyer 
representing the owner of the Ford saying he 
would have to pay damages to that car or stand 
suit. This man writes, “unsatisfied rage is 
slowly destroying my digestion and I have 
gnashed my teeth until they hurt. What is the 
remedy ?” 

Of course his remedy lies in the automobile 
liability policy which he undoubtedly carries, 
or should carry, in a company well able to 
defend the automobile owner against unjust 
claims, and to pay any loss that may develop 
even years after the occurrence of the acci- 
dent. 

An automobile owner was driving on one of 
the main streets of a large city when he noticed 
a motorcycle slip and fall at least fifteen feet 
away from him. Several weeks later he was 
greatly surprised to receive a notice of claim 


filed against him. The person riding in the 
motorcycle appeared with two witnesses to the 
effect that the automobile had run into the 
motorcycle. The insurance company thought 
the case sufficiently serious to require a settle- 
ment. 

In another instance, a man was driving his 
car slowly down the main street when a per- 
son deliberately dove off from the sidewalk 
directly in front of the car. The driver was 
able to stop his car immediavely just before the 
wheels reached the prostrate body. A crowd 
gathered quickly. The driver picked up the 
person who was seemingly unconscious and put 
him in the car. Someone asked whether the 
driver intended to take the man to the hospital. 
The driver replied that he was goimg to take 
him to the police station, whereupon the “un- 
conscious” person jumped out of the car and 
ran away. In this instance the driver of the 
car knew that a fraudulent claim was in the 
making, but think of the number of people in 
the crowd who only saw the latter part of the 
accident and who would have said that the per- 
son had been injured by the automobile. Un- 
doubtedly there was a confederate in the crowd 
ready to obtain the names of favorable wit- 
nesses.—The Weekly Underwriter. 


Plan to Continue Receivership of Asso= 
ciated Employers Reciprocal 

Curcaco, Int., March 6.—A plan for con- 
tinuation of the receivership of the Associated 
Employers Reciprocal here, and the setting of 
machinery in operation for the collection of 
assessments which will amount to approximately 
$3,000,000, was practically perfected last week 
in Federal Judge Wilkerson’s court. Judge 
Wilkerson instructed Fred Silsbee, attorney for 
the Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Company, 
to file an amended petition in equity, naming 
W. T. Irwin, substitute attorney-in-fact, and 


ten more responsible subscribers as defendants. new one at 10:25. 


The Kid S/A “Settles” an Auto Claim 
By Rate G. HINKLEY 
“Bill, would you know a moral hazard if it 


walked in and shook hands with you?” 

The local agent whirled ’round from his desk 
as the Kid S/A blew into the office beating the 
dust out of his clothes. 

“T’ve just been about ’steen miles up in the 
bush back of East Mountain with your friend 
Blank looking at the wreck of that 1902 Blah 
which miraculously caught fire while he was on 
a ‘hunting’ trip last week. Said he was gun- 
ning for partridges, but I think myself he was 
taking a shot at the American policy before it 
died a natural death next month. When did 
he buy that new gold-trimmed blue sport model 
he took me out in?” 

“About three weeks ago,” said the agent. 
“Isn’t it a beauty?” 

“It sure is; it’s too good, that’s all, and it’s 
where old man M. Oral Hazard walks in. The 
transition was too sharp.” 

“Can’t a guy blow himself to a new car with- 
out being an object of suspicion?’’ protested the 
agent. 

“Not when he can’t afford it, is posted down 
at your club for back dues, offers the old one 
for $250 at your favorite garage, and can’t run 
fast enough to catch a buyer. There’s nothing 
I’ve told you yet you couldn’t have known, 
Bill.” 

“But cheer up,” continued the Kid, “the les- 
son won’t cost too much, ’cause Blank couldn't 
set the clock back any more than any other 
crook. He told me before witnesses that he and 
his brother found the car burned up about ten 
o’clock on the wood road when they got back 
to it after hunting, that they then had to walk 
three miles to a flag station on the branch and 
get the train which arrives here at 12:05. Per- 
fect, except that the time slips down at the 
garage show that he with the old car and his 
brother with the new. one checked out at 8:30 
that morning, and came back together in the 
Yes, they had on hunting 





INSURANCE STOCK QUOTATIONS Commonmeathe-vevsvvvvvv00 wi tia BH 
The table below was corrected for THE Spectator by the firm of Noble Fidelity-Phenix. .. va easuaiuceeaas vaae ise 160 6 Jer ay 
& Corwin, New York, who make a specialty of this class of securities. roa "Diletta lenses 008 ; 33 ‘ if} ‘ Pk 
Globe and Rutgers...........ccees 3 90 ’ 
; i 5 286 290 16 QJ 15 
New York and Hartford Casualty and Surety Stocks Sie eres aa ser seskennnires ee S00 175 ee Soy 2 
Capital Plastlotd: Bites... ciccuccccsacccsas W8,000 565 575z 20 QJ 
(000 Omitted) Bid Asked Dividend Rate a Ra xs ween encne ers shKt ese “ — 355 sasae 
Aetna C It Merchants Fire, com..........++++ 2) ‘ tees : 
Aetna Lifes ee. g1g000 883 AS 12 Q] Merchants Fire, pfd......0..00000: 250 100 iio 7 
American Surety...... 22... ss... *5,000 121 125 6QD 31 National Liberty...........-++++: oe a 2 ade P- 
Fidelity and Casualty............. M4000 105 115 4QJ National Fire..........02.+eeeee- #3000 pi. eer p = 2] 
Hartford Steam Boiler...........+ A2,500 450 = 15 QJ Niagara... ......ssseeeseeecerece K3,000 7 10 3 J a 
Metropolita «:ualty............ 750 82 87 4J&JI8 North River..........eeeeeeeeeee P¥2,000 98 io pee 
National Surety...............00. B10,000 208 211 9OJ2 Northerm........sesesseee coeees C1,000 220 235 1 at 
New York Plate Glass............. 4/500 90 96 4QM31 Pacific... ...-.seeeeeeeseeececees 1400 he “ase a 
Prefe red Accident................ 1'400 525 see SGWNe  PRHGGMIMs sce cvensadansingcenendes A5,000 54 5 - QJ 
Travelers......... careanrend t10,000 1000 1015- Fw tp coh ll a la dl deat ; eo = cont 
United States Casualty... 20.22.00. G1,000 325 350 PR tr tees fe seatcenctees TRON "33 FRG 6 RKO 
UICAM . ww. cere sre eresnesseseesere z Sai 
INS cc ctancdvnsecensavan F1,500 44 46 E2QF1 
0a $50, t Par $25. t Cap. inc. from $7.500 in Aug., 1923, at $100. § 100% stock div es +s eee n ness ices 5 
t., 1923 A Cap. inc. from $2,000,000 by stock div. B Cap. inc. from $7,000,000 by * Par $50. + Par$25. tPar$10. J Par $20.U 5% or $1 extra, May, 1923. § Ex- 


stock div. 22 6-7% 


2, par value $25. 


All the above stocks have a par value of $100 except as otherwise noted. 


New York and Hartford Fire Insurance Stocks 


Capital 
(000 Imitted) Bid 
Aetna Insurance Co.........2.s00- 5,000 585 
American Alliance... ....---..-.-. 1,000 265 
urance Co. of America.......... 2,500 160 
ankers and Shippers...........+- 1,000 180 
City of New York................ 1,000 228 


j . D4% extra July, 1923, and 1%% extra Jan., 1924. 
nc. by stock div. Dec., 1922. M Cap. inc. from $2,000,000 by 100% stock div. Nov., 





G cap. stock dividend. 


November. 


value com. changed to $25. 


P Cap. inc. from $1,000,000 June, 1920; 50% stock div., 50% sub. $31.25. 


A Cap. inc. from $3,000 in Dec., 1922, at $100. 
$500,000 Dec., 1923, at $125. 
F Cap. inc. from $1,000,000 Dec., 1923, at $30. 
000,000 ee oe 25 % ag eo 
from $2,000, y stock div. Dec., . 
stock div. June, 1923; com. $600,000 to $7.500,000: prfd. $100,000 to $250,000; par 
O Cap. nc. from $12,000,000 by 50% stock div. Dec., 1922, 


Cap. inc. from 


E 1% % extra February and August; 1% extra May and 
5% H Cap. inc. from $10,- 


J 1% extra each div. period. K Cap. inc. 
L $1.50 extra April, 1924. N Cap. inc. by 


R Cap. ine. 
T Cap. inc. from $1,000,- 


Asked Dividend Rate from $1,400,000 and Colonial Assurance merged Dec., 1922. 
595 24 000 by 50% stock div. Apr1l, 1923. U Cap. inc. from $2,500,000 by sale at $35; par 
275 20 QJ 15 value reduced to $25, Oct., 1922. V Cap. inc. by 400% stock div. Dec., 1922. W Cap. 
hau 8 F&A 1 ne. from $4,000,000, April, 1922. _Y Cap. inc. from $2,000,000 by sale at $200 in 1924. 
ricer 100M1 X5%or $lextra May 1,1923 z Ex Rights. ; 
235 12J&J All the above stocks have a par value of $100 except as otherwise noted. 
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THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


of Illinois 


A Legal Reserve Co. Organized in 1908 


Every Desirable Provision 
Contained in our Policies 


Home Office Peoples Life Bldg. 
Chicago 
SEYMOUR STEDMAN, Pres. 
R. P. SHEPHERD, Ph. D., Educational Director 




























YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
receive a visible reward. 


Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 
New York City. 








INCOME INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 
Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 


Address H. A. LUTHER, 2d Vice=Pres. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE C0, 
209 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 











Two New Leaflets to help the Life Insurance Agent 





The Easy Way To Sell Life Insurance 


Selling Life Insurance by Written Program 
By W. R. Letcher 


A successful life insurance Manager. 


The agent who reads these leaflets will add to his canvass 
many new points and at the same time he will add many new 
commissions to hisincome. Write for quantity prices. 


Send 50 cents for sample copies 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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we want MEN in 
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worthy— 
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asis Agencies— Tell it all in the 
LIFE HEALTH ACCIDENT ‘ 
THE OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY first letter-Time 

Columbus, Ohio is Money. 

Standard Sub-Standard Super-Standard 




















MORE THAN $28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental Policyholders or their benefi- 
ciaries as indemnities for loss of business time by accident, or 
for accidental loss of sight, limb or life, or for loss of business 
time by sickness. ; 
In every city of the Union and in Canada we are protecting 
many thousands of business and professional men. Continent. 
al Accident and Health policies sell and stay sold—good 
openings for the right man. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


General Offices: Chicago, U.S.A. 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 











EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 








for Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states 
of Illinois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts 
Liberal policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 
Clarence J. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 




















PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old estab- 
lished publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, 
whose long list of publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of 
insurance embrace the most valuable and standard treatises on these sub- 
jects 

Senp Ten CENT STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





EVERY YEAR A RECORD YEAR 








Year Income Assets Paid Policyholders Since Organization 
1909 $9,248.00 $5,683.00 $722.46 

1913 $234,570.00 $55,825.00 $320,985.43 
1917 $758,923.85 $365,736.81 $1,307.881.83 
1921 $2,374,671.38 $1, 499,846.33 $4,234 ,599.59 


1922 © $2.891,874.11 $1,722,207.46 $5,763,009.64 
123 © $3,337,492.14 $2,119,695.57 $7,385,699 08 


123 $3,855,894.05 $2.502,432.78 $9,000,482.67 


Business Men’s Assurance Company 
W. T. GRANT, President KANSAS CITY, MO. 































W. E. SMALL, President 


AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY 
PLATE GLASS LIABILITY 





OVER $3,000,000.00 SURPLUS AND RESERVES AS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


Georgia Casualty Company, atianta, 6a. 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. AMERINE, Secy. 


PROPERTY DAMAGE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


togs and a gun apiece, but told the garage boy 
they had no luck! They didn’t, and | told him 
so. If you hear any more about the claim, give 
mearing. I’ve got the district attorney’s num- 
ber. And Bill, P. S., cancel our policy on the 
new car now!”—American Service. 


The Glens Falls ‘“‘Poster’’ 

The Glens Falls Insurance Company, Glens 
Falls, N. Y., has just issued the first number 
of a new publication called the “Glens Falls 
Poster.’ The paper, which begins with the 
February issue, is printed to “post the agent on 
insurance features and ideas.” An appropriate 
cover design, whereon the words “Glens Falls” 
appear in red, ornaments the first page and the 
publication is profusely illustrated. 





The One Coverage I Didn’t Have 


An agent recently reported that one of his 
policyholders stopped him on the street and 
told him that because of heavy rains and the 
overflow of a nearby creek he went to his place 
of business one morning and found the first 
floor completely under water. The stock in the 
basement proved to be a total loss and there 
was very little salvage on the first floor. 

“T thought that I had bought every coverage 
under the sun,” he said, “but look what hap- 
pened !” 

Spring floods all over the country demon- 
strate annually the importance of this “one 
coverage | didn’t have,” and it only remains 
for agents to point out a few flood facts to in- 
terest a great many property owners in this line. 











PREMIUM DEVELOPERS 


IDELITY Bonds—covering employees of banks, mer- 
cantile and industria] concerns; Contract Bonds— 



























guaranteeing the successful completion of contracts; Bankers 
Blanket Bonds—furnishing all ’round protection for banks ; 
Judicial Bonds—needed by lawyers; Depository Bonds— 
covering deposits of public money. 


Residence Burglary, Theft and Larceny Insurance for house- 
holders. Mercantile Open Stock Burglary Insurance for 
stores. Mercantile Safe Burglary Insurance for safe-owners- 
Messenger and Paymaster Hold-up Insurance for con- 
tractors, manufacturers, merchants and others. Office and 
Store Robbery Insurance for offices and stores. Check 


Forgery and Alteration Insurance for both individuals and 
firms. 


The agent who is willing to study a little, plan a little and 
keep plugging, will find that all of the above bonds and 
policies can be sold in his community. 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 











BALTIMORE 


Bonds and 
Burglary Insurance 


Fidelity and Surety 





If you are not already adequately repre- 
sented in this territory I will be glad to have 
full information regarding an agency connec- 
tion with your Company. 


RMR ics Setooceceadnviuengedsngoaude 


Fe BCC CCT ETT ELECT ECCT CEC CES 




















There are hundreds of American communi- 
ties exposed to the probability of flood in a 
far greater degree than were Pueblo or Day- 
ton or some other cities that have suffered 
frightful damage when rivers have gone on 
rampages. 

Any agent who will take the flood and water 
damage questionnaire that must be filled out 
before a flood policy is written, and who will 
analyze the situation in his own community in 
the light of the questions that are asked of 
flood insurance applicants, will realize what 
properties in the town deserve flood insurance 
protection. 


FiLoop PRoBABILITIES 

Weston E. Fuller, credited by the Scientific 
American as being one of the foremost authari- 
ties on the subject of flood and flood damage, 
says that if we can determine the yearly maxi- 
mum flood on any stream, we may reasonably 
expect that within a period uf five years there 
will occur a flood 1.56 times as great; within 
Io years a flood 1.80 times as great; in 25 years, 
2.12 times as great; in 50 years, 2.36 times as 
great; in 100 years, 2.60 times as great; in 500 
years, 3.16 times as great; and in 1000 years, 
3.40 times as great. 

This does not mean that floods of these 
magnitudes are bound to occur in these periods, 
but these are the “chances” that they will occur, 
as determined on the basis of available records 
and past experience. As a matter of fact, sev- 
eral of the floods that have occurred in this 
country in the last twenty years have been 
larger than should have occurred, according to 
this table, in a thousand years. 

Many cities are investing a great deal of 
money in flood prevention—in dams, flood walls, 
etc., but the threat of flood from the overflow 
of streams continues to exist in many hundreds 
of localities, and the threat of flood from the 
overflow of sewers, water mains, catch basins, 
and reservoirs exists wherever water systems 
are found—The Hartford Agent. 


The Convention Year Book 


The Convention Year Book, fire-casualty- 
surety edition for 1924, has been published with- 
in the past few weeks. Calling itself an annual 
of American insurance thought, it contains a 
wide variety of subject matters culled from 
addresses delivered at conventions and else- 
where by the best minds of the insurance busi- 
ness. For the most part the chief addresses of 
educational interest at the various conventions 
of fire, casualty and surety men are contained 
in this volume. The list of authors is an im- 
posing one and the book fairly represents the 
latest and best thought of the insurance world. 
The book is thoroughly indexed both as to sub- 
jects and authors so that it can be easily used 
as a reference book. It sells at three dollars 
per copy. 






—The Advisory Council of the Virginia Association 
of Insurance Agents will meet in Richmond during 
the present month to discuss plans for the associa- 
tion’s annual meeting, which will be held some time 
in June, the exact dates to be determined later. 
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Inter-Southern Life Insurance Co. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


RESOURCES 
(1) Has on deposit with State Treasurers for the security of all policy- 


ie Fae ee pet AES ane mate 


SS deat Gat Me Ono psomeel $ 7,517,647.18 


(2) Has loans to policyholders within policy reserves.................. 2,532,499.77 


(3) Has other invested assets............. 


satavs hai ala vasiets (eile cokcayaxerayssve tole tense 568,720.16 


(4) Making total carefully invested securities covering all liabilities. . .$10,618,867.11 
(5) Over and above these resources the Company has invested capital 
and surplus for the further protection of policyholders amounting 


MD ress cgcovolinva eiatrane ove ets otewssel eats ts ere ae issaionstedenine 
(6G) Making totaliassetsiof.. .. ....6..:6 66 sos 


Insurance In Force ‘ 


TO ee eT Oe 902,976.17 
marches antecctsic kate; sae SEG eohalishe shake Rea $11,521,843.28 





° . $102,408,409.00 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES B. BROWN, 
President National Bank of Kentucky, 
ge ot of the Board Inter-Southern Life Insurance Co. 


JAMES STONE, Lexington, Ky., 


resident Burley Co-operative Marketing Association 
COLONEL c. C. MENGEL 
President The Mengel Company. 
E. J. O’BRIEN, JR 
Vice President E . J. O’Brien & Company. 
J. GRAHAM BROWN 
President Brown Hotel Company, 
President W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. 
WALTER I. KOHN, 
President Herman Straus & Sons Company. 
T. B. WILSON, 


B.S. WASHER 
Lawyer, 
Vice President Herald-Post Company, 

Vice President Kaufman-Straus Company.. 

JUDGE J. A. DONALDSON, 
President First National Bank of Carrollton, 
Second Vice President Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company. 
EARL S. GWIN 
President Lincoln Bank and Trust Company. 
WILLIAM FE. MASSEY 
President Ryan-Hampton Tobacco Company. 


JAMES F. RAMEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer Fidelity Life and Accident Insurance Company. 


ELLSWORTH REGENSTEIN, 
Chairman of the Board, Central Savings Bank and Trust Company, 


EDWARD F. PETER 
D. C. STIMSON, 


Louisville, Ky., 


Louisville, Ky., 
Louisville, Ky., 
Louisville, Ky., Cc. I. HITCHCOCK 

W. B. STANFIELD, 


GEORGE G. SUMMERS, 


Louisville, Ky., 


Louisville, Ky., 
Vice President and General Manager Louisville Gas and Electric Co. 


Louisvillle, Ky., M. M. PARRISH, 


Florida State Manager Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company. 
JAMES R. DUFFIN, 


Cc arrollton, Ky., W. W. MOORS, 


Louisville, Ky STANLEY REED, 


Louisville, Ky., Cc. B. NORDEMAN, 


Louisville, Ky., 


Cincinnati, O., 


Newport, Ky. 

: Louisville, Ky., 

Director Liberty Insurance Bank. 
Owensboro, Ky., 

President D. C. Stimson [umber Company. 

Louisville, Ky., 


Mayfield, Ky., 
Wichita Falls, Tex., 


De aeut The Insurance Field Company. 
Lawyer. 


Manager for Eastern Capitalists. 
Gainesville, Fla., 


Louisville, Ky., 
President Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company. 

Louisville, Ky., 
First Vice President Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company. 
Louisville, Ky., 
Secretary Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company. 

Louisville, Ky., 
Assistant Secretary Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1924 
PRET s nis osc niato te ke shi a oh we 6 ie Sis 0b wieiaaio sina A sieve sie $17 061,347 .06 
LIABILITIES— 
a PINE 8 ois rca.c) ssp 0 se 10 as Sow telo ele $14,812,965 .92 
Total Policy Claims awaiting proof, Cou- 
pons and Dividends left to accumulate 
at Interest, Supplementary Contracts, 
Prepaid Premiums and Interest, Re- 
served for Taxes and Special Reserves. 1,385,581.88 


AG Other Tami ites 55 6's 5 os ose sc 74,299 .07 
Capital Stock.. .. $250,000.00 
Surplus, Apportioned ‘and 
Unapportioned....... 538,500.19 
Surplus as to Policyholders.............. 788,500 .19 
————————$17 061,347.06 
GAINS OF 1924 
iris taki A RIECE IIS SR RNEES ooo 6. coos mare's nie Sad we aie wee edo winners $1,249,554. 4 
apes atk RARER RINE BEN RO OUOE 555 oss x a ve.sa ou 38 'e ow 2d rats 0 4.0 3-9 5-018 8/5 583, 0.0 
Insurance im Force December 31, 1924..............00005 $118, 031 "431. 00 
A RECORD OF SERVICE 
EG Pek POU INUNED oo a5 56 <6 050 5 0-60.04 0106-0500 4 800 over $18,000,000 .00 


192 
A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


We like}to think of the figures at the left as being the RESULT 
of and the PROOF of SERVICE well rendered. 

These gratifying results have been accomplished not alone 
through the progressiveness of this Company’s executives—nor 
through its efficient field and home office forces, but through 
the harmonious coordination of all these factors. 

The policy of the Management of the Royal Union will be to 
continue to build under safe underwriting principles. 


ROYAL UNION LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


A. C. Tucker, Feveiinnt 


Wm. Koch, Vice President 
D. C. Costello, Secretary 











How Much Is It Worth 
To Be Certain of Success? 


Rather than follow the path of least re- 
sistance, why not take the trouble to 
make absolutely sure that the policy 
you are offering your prospect is really 
“second to none?” 


In our contract life and accident insurance 
are “united” in one policy. Worth 
consideration. Worth investigation. 








The UNITED Policy 


Especially attractive agency oppor- 

aitiiieg a ; at _—— 
unities in Ohio at the present time $5,00 

Any natural death. 


UNITED LIFE J, i... 


and Accident Insurance Co. sci se 
Home Office Concord, N. H. pa 


50 Weekly Acct 
Inquiries to Eugene E. Reed, Vice-President il eas. 
































Waiver of Premiums. 





Also Total and Per- 
manent Disability In- 
come. 
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Fiftieth Annual Statement 











INDEPENDENT ORDER OF FORESTERS 


ee Pee eS $37,529,415.00 
I I sg ook. cc sec dcesccesedeswoncmedon 650,000.00 
° Sg hou). on nd oa ey ke aok hee 4a1e meee ees 847,659.81 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES DECEMBER 31ST, 1924 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Real Estate (Appraised Value)... ..$ 1,457,187.32 Claims not completed $253,985.93 
Loans on Mortgages Accounts Payable, etc. 5,540.48 
ne Se 4,021,104.52 Premiums paid in ad- 
Loans Secured by Collateral....... 3,088,442.19 I ig eas ¢ brea 17,283.44 
REIT ARNE SER NES ee 14,120,328.27 Net Sickness Fund..... 98,074.86 
I iis ica ah thee hen b eG awe Rio eS 243,682.90 Benevolent Fund, etc.. 33,203.32 
Accrued Interest, etc............. 413,668.37 —_—_—— $ 408,088.03 
Cash in Bank.............. woe eee 585,496.27 
Insurance Reserve................ 37,529,415.00 
$23,929,909.84 Special Reserves.................. 650,000.00 
ee re 15,505,253.00 NS, Bio cpt oy pa eeu Anan 847,659.81 
eee $39,435,162.84 
Increase in Invested Assets....................... $557,522.84 
Ee ee ee er ee er eee $4,844,059.70 
is asia nciahhs 94 aa K ns wecee ak eae $2,944,509.35 
pS ORT TCO TE EEC TT CET ETT een 1,817,316.96 
I Sins 45) ssc ar A AS ORR Y IR s Han te 82,233.39 
Paid to Members and their Beneficiaries.......... $3,385,267.77 
For Death Claims.................. $1,917,722.69 For Expectancy of Life............. $ 31,813.31 
ee 1,101,700.84 For Sickness and Funeral.......... 187,607.87 
For Disability Claims.............. 93,592.45 Surrender Values.................. 19,005.55 
ain Ginn: Wi os kG es Sas $33,825.06 
Total Payments to Members and their Beneficiaries since Organization... .. $84,270,990.03 


ORPHANS HOME GRANTS AND SANATORIA. 


Orphans Home and Grants........................--$29,131.49 
SELES, LN Lee ERE ES EE Oe 52,361.91 
I 52. 3 Sin, 84.4 S aE OS $81,493.40 


Independent Order of Foresters 


Head Office: Toronto, Canada 
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SQUARE DEALING 


With Agents and Policyholders made possible last 
year’s splendid Record of New Business. 


$103,955,200 


A Pledge of Still Greater Achievement in 1925. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











a 











HOME FRIENDLY INSURANCE CO. 
OF MARYLAND 


has grown so in popularity until it is now generally conceded to be 
“one of the leading Industrial life insurance companies in America” 
issuing LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT Policies. 

Write for Financial Statement 


GEO. A. CHASE, President BALTIMORE, MD. 


B. L. TALLEY, Secretary 














BALTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILLIAM O. MACGILL, President 


Agents desiring to connect themselves with a solid and progressive, yet 
conservative Life Insurance Company, can address S. D. Powell, Secretary, 
giving references. 

Industrial and Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all attractive 
forms of policies. 











ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


Greatest Illinois Company 











The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment 
NEW & Endowment 


ORDINARY; High Values 


TS OWN 
: res | AGENCY 
POLICIES one and Novel Features STAFF ONLY 


Which with especially favorable Industrial Contracts 
Give Agents unsurpassed money-making opportunities 
E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President Dunbar Johnston, Secretary 


Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President S. R. Drown, Asst. Sec’y 
and Asst. Treasurer. 


HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


SOLD 
woe 














THE 
SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


O. W. JOHNSON, President 


WANTS: A Field Organizer 
Contract—Salary and Expenses 
WANTS: General Agents and Managers 


Contract—Commiissions or Commissions and 
Expense Allowance. 


Only men of experience whose records will bear the 
closest inspection will be employed. 


Address—S. W. GOSS, Vice-President, 
The Rookery, Chicago, IIl. 
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PUBLIC LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE : 
* CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 


ALFRED CLOVER 


CHAIRMAN BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 




















Non Assessable Policies 
SUBSTANTIAL SAVING 





Keystone Indemnity 
Exchange 


Insuring all classes of Automobiles for 


FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, PROPERTY 
DAMAGE and PERSONAL 
LIABILITY 





Keystone Indemnity 
Company 


Attorney-in-fact 





R. A. CHASE 
President 


Otis Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Special Representatives desired in Pennsylvania and Maryland 


Ja 
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